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Week Ending Friday, May 23, 1997 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President Leonid Kuchma of 
Ukraine and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

May 16, 1997 


President Clinton. Let me say I'm de- 
lighted to have President Kuchma back at 
the White House. He and the Vice President 
have worked hard today. They've made a lot 
of progress on economic issues and on secu- 
rity issues, and I’m quite encouraged by the 
report I have received and quite hopeful 
about our future partnership with Ukraine 
and Ukraine’s role in a united, democratic 
Europe. 


NATO 


Q. President Kuchma, are you interested 
in having Ukraine join NATO as a formal 
member? 

President Kuchma. First of all, I under- 
stand the situation nowadays in Europe, and 
I’m well aware of the configuration of politi- 
cal forces. And I understand that Ukrainian 
application to NATO would not be timely, 
though Ukraine has proclaimed its aim to in- 
tegrate with European and transatlantic 
structures. 

Q. President Clinton, President Yeltsin 
seems to have a pretty different interpreta- 
tion of the charter, the NATO charter with 
Russia, than what was described here. Is that 
the way you read what he’s been saying and 
his advisers have been saying? 

President Clinton. | think that the agree- 
ment is clear and will be clear from the de- 
tails as they’re published. And I also believe 
it’s a good agreement for NATO and a good 
agreement for Russia. And let me further say 
I hope now that the Russian Duma will pro- 
ceed to ratify START II because it’s very 
much in Russia’s interest as well as the Unit- 
ed States and in the interest of world peace. 
It will enable us to go on to START III, 
which will reduce the nuclear arsenals 80 





percent from their cold war high and relieve 
Russia of an enormous financial burden 
while maintaining its strategic interests. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


President Clinton. I am delighted to have 
President Kuchma back in the White House. 
The United States values its partnership with 
Ukraine and believes that we cannot have a 
successful, undivided, democratic Europe 
without a successful, democratic, progressive 
Ukraine. And I appreciate the hard work that 
President Kuchma and Vice President Gore 
have done in their commission all day and 
the results they have achieved, which they 
will announce, I think, at a press conference. 

President Kuchma. It was a pleasure for 
me to hear the words by President Clinton, 
that European security is impossible without 
a prosperous Ukraine and an independent 
Ukraine. In fact, this was the thrust, the di- 
rection of the efforts of the Vice President 
and my efforts. And I should say that we 
spared no efforts. 


Summit of the Eight 


Q. How do you think—will Ukraine take 
part in the discussion of the Chernobyl issue 
in the summit of G—7 in Denver in some 
form—maybe in a conference, in another 
form? 

Vice President Gore. It will be a subject 
of discussion among the eight. 

President Clinton. I don’t know the an- 
swer to that, I’m sorry to say, but I know 
that it will be a subject of our discussions 
because all of the seven have made clear 
their commitment for years to helping 
Ukraine to come to grips with Chernobyl and 
the aftermath and making sure that con- 
sequences can be dealt with and also that 
the country has the supplies necessary and 
energy to grow and to prosper. 
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NATO 


Q. Mr. President, aren’t there reasons to 
fear that Ukraine might fear that a NATO- 
Russian agreement might divide Europe into 
spheres of influence? 

President Clinton. No, quite the con- 
trary. The argument that I made to President 
Yeltsin when we met at Helsinki was that we 
had to create a united Europe and that we 
should not view the mission of NATO in the 
future as we viewed the mission of NATO 
in the past. We have to create a world in 
the 21st century where people do not define 
their greatness by their ability to dominate 
their neighbors but instead define their 
greatness by their ability to maximize the 
achievements of their own citizens and band 
together with others to defeat common prob- 
lems, like terrorism and weapons prolifera- 
tion. 

Your can see that in the partnership that 
NATO has had with both Ukraine and Russia 
in Bosnia. All people who want to be free 
and who want their neighbors to be free have 


an interest in banding together to fight prob- 
lems like that. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:34 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 17, 1997 


Good morning. This morning, I want to 
talk about our new balanced budget agree- 
ment and the way it expands opportunity 
through education, so that we can keep the 
American dream alive for all our children. 
When I took office 4% years ago, America 
faced growing deficits as far as the eye could 
see. It was a time of economic stagnation and 
high unemployment, in spite of the fact that 
our businesses and working people had done 
so much to compete in the global economy. 

We moved quickly back then to put in 
place a new policy, a policy of invest and 
grow, cutting the deficit, investing in our 
people, opening new markets around the 
world through tough trade agreements. The 
results of that strategy are now clear: We've 
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had 12 million new jobs, the highest eco- 
nomic growth in a decade, the lowest unem- 
ployment in 24 years, the lowest inflation in 
30 years, the largest decline in income in- 
equality since the 1960's, and the deficit has 
already been cut by 77 percent, from $290 
billion a year when I took office, to $67 bil- 
lion this year. 

We proved that we could make the tough 
decisions to put our fiscal house in order and 
still protect America’s values, especially 
through education. While we were cutting 
that deficit by 77 percent, we were expanding 
Head Start, supporting States and schools 
and raising academic standards, increasing 
scholarships and student loans, and lowering 
the cost of repaying back those loans. 

To keep our economy strong, we have to 
keep that strategy in place and finish the job. 
That’s why I’m so proud that we've reached 
a bipartisan agreement to balance the Fed- 
eral budget for the first time since 1969, 
when President Johnson was in the White 
House. Thanks to leaders in Congress in both 
parties who led the way, along with my nego- 
tiators, we have crafted an historic accord. 

What is truly important about this budget 
agreement is not just what it does on the 
spreadsheet but what it does for our families 
and our futures. It brings the deficit down 
to zero over the next 5 years while reflecting 
our values and preparing our people for the 
21st century: preserving and protecting Med- 
icare and Medicaid; extending the Medicare 
Trust Fund for at least a decade without 
steep premium increases; expanding health 
care coverage to 5 million children who don’t 
have it today; protecting our environment, 
including cleaning up 500 of our most dan- 
gerous toxic waste dumps, and going forward 
with our project to preserve and restore the 
Florida Everglades; helping move people 
from welfare to work with tax incentives to 
businesses to hire people from welfare and 
support for community service jobs in those 
areas with high unemployment; providing tax 
relief for parents to raise their children and 
send their children or themselves to college; 
restoring unfair cuts in support for legal im- 
migrants who come here lawfully in search 
of the American dream. 

All of those values are important. But to 
me, the heart of this balanced budget agree- 
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ment is its historic commitment to education. 
This agreement includes the most significant 
increase in education funding in 30 years. 
Even more important, it provides the largest 
single increase in higher education since the 
GI bill in 1945, more than 50 years ago. 

That landmark legislation gave opportunity 
to millions of Americans and gave birth to 
our great middle class after World War II. 
And that was my goal for this budget, to dra- 
matically expand opportunity through edu- 
cation, to give all our children the tools to 
succeed in the new economy and the new 
society of the new century. 

Education has always been at the heart of 
opportunity in America. It’s the embodiment 
of everything we have to do to prepare for 
the 21st century. Nothing will do more to 
open the doors of opportunity for exciting 
new working careers to every American, 
nothing will do more to instill a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in every American, and 
nothing will do more to build a strong, united 
community of all Americans. For if we all 
have the tools we need to succeed, and if 
we all know enough to understand each other 
and respect, not fear, our differences, we can 
move forward together, as one America, an 
America in which every 8-year-old can read, 
every 12-year-old can log onto the Internet, 
every 18-year-old can go on to college, and 
every adult can keep on learning for a life- 
time. 

This agreement will fund our America 
Reads challenge, which will mobilize an army 
of volunteer reading tutors to ensure that 
every 8-year-old can pick up a book and say, 
“I can read this all by myself.” It includes 
our technology literacy initiative, to help us 
finish the job of wiring every classroom and 
school library to the Internet by the year 
2000 so that children in the poorest inner- 
city schools, in the most remote rural schools 
can have access to the same vast store of 
knowledge in the same time and the same 
way as children in the wealthiest schools in 
America. 

It includes $35 billion in tax relief for high- 
er education, including our HOPE scholar- 
ship for tuition tax credit, to make the first 
2 years of college as universal as high school 
is today, and a tax deduction for the cost of 
any tuition after high school. It includes the 
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largest increase in Pell grant scholarships for 
deserving students in two decades. At the 
same time, it expands Head Start, increases 
job training, preserves our commitment to 
~iualinetall initiatives, to help the young 
ople who don’t go on to college get the 
skills they need to succeed when they finish 
school, and supports our efforts to achieve 
national ou of academic excellence. 

The bipartisan agreement we have reached 
not only gives us the first balanced budget 
in a generation, it also helps millions of chil- 
dren learn to read. It gives millions of Ameri- 
cans tax cuts to pay for college. It gives hun- 
dreds of thousands more students Pell grant 
scholarships and helps tens of thousands of 
schools to wire their classrooms to the 
Internet to prepare their children for the 
world of work and raise academic standards 
to national and international norms. 

This agreement is moving through Con- 
gress at an expedited pace. I urge the Con- 
gress, Members of both parties: Pass the bal- 
anced budget and pass the biggest and best 
education bill in America’s history. If both 
parties stay true to this historic agreement, 
if we have the courage to eliminate the defi- 
cit, while significantly expanding education, 
we will enter the 21st century stronger and 
better prepared for the challenges and the 
exciting opportunities that lie ahead. I ask 
all Americans for your support for our future. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 12:09 p.m. 
on May 16 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 17. 


Remarks at the Morgan State 
University Commencement 
Ceremony in Baltimore, Maryland 
May 18, 1997 


Thank you. Dr. Richardson, Judge Cole, 
Governor Glendening, Lieutenant Governor 
Kennedy-Townsend, Mr. Mayor, City Coun- 
cil President, other elected officials, Mr. 
Speaker, Senator Miller, Senator Sarbanes, 
Congressman Cardin, and Congressman 
Cummings, my great partners, to the board 
of regents, to the faculty, staff, to distin- 
guished alumni, to the magnificent band and 
choir. I thought it was a great day when I 
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got here, but I know it is now. Thank you 
very much. 

To the members of the class of 1997, your 
family, and your friends, congratulations on 
this important day in your lives, the lives of 
your Nation, and the life of this great institu- 
tion. Your diploma reflects a level of knowl- 
edge that will give you the chance to make 
the most of the rapidly unfolding new reality 
of the 21st century. It gives your country a 
better chance to lead the world toward a bet- 
ter place, and it reaffirms the historic mission 
of Morgan State and the other historically 
black colleges and universities of our great 
land. 

When the doors of college were closed to 
all but white students, Morgan State and the 
Nation’s other historically black institutions 
of higher education gave young African- 
Americans the education they deserved and 
the pride they needed to rise above cruelty 
and bigotry. Today, these institutions still 
produce the lion’s share of our black doctors 
and judges and business people, and Morgan 
State graduates most of the black engineers 
and scientists in the great State of Maryland. 

I am here today not because Morgan State 
is just a great historically black university, it 
is a great American university. You have pro- 
duced some of our Nation’s finest leaders: 
your grads like Parren Mitchell, Kweisi 
Mfume, and Earl Graves; judicial leaders like 
Judge Bell and Judge Cole; public servants 
like State Treasurer Dixon; and on a very 
personal note, my fine assistant, Terry Ed- 
monds, class of 1972, the first African-Amer- 
ican ever to serve as a speechwriter for the 
President of the United States. There he is. 
[Applause | 

Now, you're getting too much applause 
now, Terry. [Laughter] 

You graduate today into a world brimming 
with promise and rich with opportunity. Our 
economy is the strongest in a generation, our 
unemployment the lowest in 24 years, with 
the largest decline in income inequality since 
the 1960's. 

On Friday we finalized the details of an 
historic agreement with the leaders of Con- 
gress to balance the Federal budget for the 
first time in nearly three decades, in a way 
that will keep our economy going and in bal- 
ance with our values, caring for those in 
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need, extending health care to 5 million more 
children, cleaning and preserving and restor- 
ing our environment, helping people to move 
from welfare to work, and most important, 
funding the largest investment in education 
in a generation and the largest increase in 
higher education since the GI bill in 1945, 
more than 50 years ago. 

It will open the doors of college to all, with 
the largest increase in Pell grant scholarships 
in three decades, $35 billion in tax relief to 
help families pay for higher education, in- 
cluding tax deductions for the cost of all edu- 
cation after high school, and our HOPE 
scholarship tuition tax credits to make the 
first 2 years of college as universal by the 
year 2000 as a high school diploma is today. 

And this agreement contains a major in- 
vestment in science and technology, inspired 
in our administration by the leadership of 
Vice President Gore, to keep America on the 
cutting edge of positive change, to create the 
best jobs of tomorrow, to advance the quality 
of life of all Americans. 

This is a magic moment, but like all mo- 
ments, it will not last forever. We must make 
the most of it. In commencement addresses 
across the Nation this year, I will focus our 
attention on what we must do to prepare our 
Nation for the next century, including how 
we can make sure that our rich diversity 
brings us together rather than driving us 
apart and how we must meet our continuing 
obligation to lead the world away from the 
wars and cold war of the 20th century 
through the present threats of terrorism and 
ethnic hatred, weapons proliferation and 
drug smuggling, to a more peaceful and free 
and prosperous 21st century. 

But today, here, I ask you simply to imag- 
ine that new century, full of its promise, 
molded by science, shaped by technology, 
powered by knowledge. These potent trans- 
forming forces can give us lives fuller and 
richer than we have ever known. They can 
be used for good or ill. 

If we are to make the most of this new 
century, we, all of us, each and every one 
of us, regardless of our background, must 
work to master these forces with vision and 
wisdom and determination. The past half- 
century has seen mankind split the atom, 
splice genes, create the microchip, explore 
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the heavens. We enter the next century pro- 
pelled by new and stunning developments. 

Just in the past year, we saw the cloning 
of Dolly the sheep, the Hubble telescope 
bringing into focus dark corners of the cos- 
mos never seen before, innovations in com- 
puter technology and communications, creat- 
ing what Bill Gates calls “the world’s new 
digital nervous system,” and now cures for 
our most dreaded diseases, diabetes, cystic 
fibrosis, repair for spinal cord injuries. These 
miracles actually seem within reach. The 
sweep of it is truly humbling. Why, just last 
week we saw a computer named Deep Blue 
defeat the world’s reigning chess champion. 
I really think there ought to be a limit to 
this. No computer should be allowed to learn 
to play golf. [Laughter.] But seriously, my 
friends, in science, if the last 50 years were 
the age of physics, the next 50 years will be 
the age of biology. 

We are now embarking on our most daring 
explorations, unraveling the mysteries of our 
inner world and charting new routes to the 
conquest of disease. We have not and we 
must not shrink from exploring the frontiers 
of science. But as we consider how to use 
the fruits of discovery, we must also never 
retreat from our commitment to human val- 
ues, the good of society, our basic sense of 
right and wrong. 

Science must continue to serve humanity, 
never the other way around. The stakes are 
very high. America’s future, indeed the 
world’s future, will be more powerfully influ- 
enced by science and technology than ever 
before. Where once nations measured their 
strength by the size of their armies and arse- 
nals, in the world of the future, knowledge 
will matter most. Fully half the growth in 
economic productivity over the last half-cen- 
tury can be traced to research and tech- 
nology. 

But science is about more than material 
wealth or the acquisition of knowledge. Fun- 
damentally, it is about our dreams. America 
is a nation always becoming, always defined 
by the great goals we set, the great dreams 
we dream. We are restless, questing people. 
We have always believed, with President 
Thomas Jefferson, that freedom is the first- 
born daughter of science. With that belief 


and with willpower, resources, and great na- 
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tional effort, we have always reached our far 
horizons and set out for new ones. 

Thirty-six years ago, President Kennedy 
looked to the heavens and proclaimed that 
the flag of peace and democracy, not war and 
tyranny, must be the first to be planted on 
the Moon. He gave us a goal of reaching the 
Moon, and we achieved it, ahead of time. 
Today, let us look within and step up to the 
challenge of our time, a challenge with con- 
sequences far more immediate for the life 
and death of millions around the world. 
AIDS will soon overtake tuberculosis and 
malaria as the leading infectious killer in the 
world. More than 29 million people have 
been infected, 3 million in the last year alone, 
95 percent of them in the poorest parts of 
our globe. 

Here at home, we are grateful that new 
and effective anti-HIV strategies are avail- 
able and bringing longer and better lives to 
those who are infected, but we dare not be 
complacent. HIV is capable of mutating and 
becoming resistant to therapies and could 
well become even more dangerous. Only a 
truly effective, preventive HIV vaccine can 
limit and eventually eliminate the threat of 
AIDS. 

This year’s budget contains increased 
funding of a third over 2 years ago to search 
for this vaccine. In the first 4 years, we have 
increased funding for AIDS research, pre- 
vention, and care by 50 percent, but it is not 
enough. So let us today set a new national 
goal for science in the age of biology. Today, 
let us commit ourselves to developing an 
AIDS vaccine within the next decade. There 
are no guarantees. It will take energy and 
focus and demand great effort from our 
greatest minds. But with the strides of recent 
years, it is no longer a question of whether 
we can develop an AIDS vaccine, it is simply 
a question of when. And it cannot come a 
day too soon. if America commits to find an 
AIDS vaccine and we enlist others in our 
cause, we will do it. I am prepared to do 
all I can to make it happen. Our scientists 
at the National Institutes of Health and our 
research universities have been at the fore- 
front of this battle. 

Today I’m pleased to announce the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health will establish a new 
AIDS vaccine research center dedicated to 
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this crusade. And next month at the summit 
of the industrialized nations in Denver, I will 
enlist other nations to join us in a worldwide 
effort to find a vaccine to stop one of the 
world’s greatest killers. We will challenge 
America’s pharmaceutical industry, which 
leads the world in innovative research and 
development to work with us and to make 
the successful development of an AIDS vac- 
cine part of its basic mission. 

My fellow Americans, if the 21st century 
is to be the century of biology, let us make 
an AIDS vaccine its first great triumph. Let 
us resolve further to work with other nations 
to deal with great problems like global cli- 
mate change, to break our reliance on energy 
use destructive of our environment, to make 
giant strides to free ourselves and future gen- 
erations from the tyranny of disease and hun- 
ger and ignorance that today still enslaves too 
many millions around the world. And let us 
also pledge to redouble our vigilance to make 
sure that the knowledge of the 21st century 
serves our most enduring human values. 

Science often moves faster than our ability 
to understand its implications, leaving a maze 
of moral and ethical questions in its wake. 
The Internet can be a new town square or 
a new Tower of Babel. The same computer 
that can put the Library of Congress at our 
fingertips can also be used by purveyors of 
hate to spread blueprints for bombs. The 
same knowledge that is developing new life- 
saving drugs can be used to create poisons 
of mass destruction. Science can enable us 
to feed billions more people in comfort, in 
safety, and in harmony with our Earth, or 
it can spark a war with weapons of mass de- 
struction rooted in primitive hatreds. 

Science has no soul of its own. It is up 
to us to determine whether it will be used 
as a force for good or evil. We must do noth- 
ing to stifle our basic quest for knowledge. 
After all, it has propelled from field to factory 
to cyberspace. But how we use the fruits of 
science and how we apply it to human en- 
deavors is not properly the domain of science 
alone or of scientists alone. The answers to 
these questions require the application of 
ethical and moral principles that have guided 
our great democracy toward a more perfect 
union for more than 200 years now. As such, 
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they are the province of every American citi- 
zen. 

We must decide together how to apply 
these principles to the dazzling new discov- 
eries of science. Here are four guideposts. 
First, science and its benefits must be di- 
rected toward making life better for all 
Americans, never just a privileged few. Their 
opportunities and benefits should be avail- 
able to all. Science must not create a new 
line of separation between the haves and the 
have-nots, those with and those without the 
tools and understanding to learn and use 
technology. In the 21st century, a child in 
a school that does not have a link to the 
Internet or the student who does not have 
access to a computer will be like the 19th 
century child without school books. That is 
why we are ensuring that every child in every 
school, not matter how rich or poor, will have 
access to the same technology by connecting 
every classroom and library to the Internet 
by the year 2000. 

Science must always respect the dignity of 
every American. Here at one of America’s 
great black universities let me underscore 
something I said just a few days ago at the 
White House. We must never allow our citi- 
zens to be unwitting guinea pigs in scientific 
experiments that put them at risk without 
their consent and full knowledge. Whether 
it is withholding a syphilis treatment from 
the black men of Tuskegee or the cold war 
experiments that subjected some of our citi- 
zens to dangerous doses of radiation, we 
must never go back to those awful days in 
modern disguise. We have now apologized 
for the mistakes of the past; we must not 
repeat them, never again. 

Second, none of our discoveries should be 
used to label or discriminate against any 
group or individual. Increasing knowledge 
about the great diversity within the human 
species must not change the basic belief 
upon which our ethics, our Government, our 
society are founded. All of us are created 
equal, entitled to equal treatment under the 
law. With stunning speed, scientists are now 
moving tc unlock the secrets of our genetic 
code. Genetic testing has the potential to 
identify hidden inherited tendencies toward 
disease and spur early treatment. But that 
information could also be used, for example, 
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by insurance companies and others to dis- 
criminate against and stigmatize people. 

We know that in the 1970's, some African- 
Americans were denied health care coverage 
by insurers and jobs by employers because 
they were identified as sickle cell anemia car- 
riers. We also know that one of the main rea- 
sons women refuse genetic testing for sus- 
ceptibility to breast cancer is their fear that 
the insurance companies may either deny 
them coverage or raise their rates to 
unaffordable levels. No insurer should be 
able to use genetic data to underwrite or dis- 
criminate against any American seeking 
health insurance. This should not simply be 
a matter of principle but a matter of law. 
Period. To that end, I urge the Congress to 
pass bipartisan legislation to prohibit insur- 
ance companies from using genetic screening 
information to determine the premium rates 
or eligibility of Americans for health insur- 
ance. 

Third, technology should not be used to 
break down the wall! of privacy and autonomy 
free citizens are guaranteed in a free society. 
The right to privacy is one of our most cher- 
ished freedoms. As society has grown more 
complex and people have become more 
interconnected in every way, we have had 
to work even harder to respect the privacy, 
the dignity, the autonomy of each individual. 
Today, when marketers can follow every as- 
pect of our lives, from the first phone call 
we make in the morning to the time our secu- 
rity system says we have left the house, to 
the video camera at the toll booth and the 
charge slip we have for lunch, we cannot af- 
ford to forget this most basic lesson. 

As the Internet reaches to touch every 
business and every household and we face 
the frightening prospect that private informa- 
tion, even medical records, could be made 
instantly available to the world, we must de- 
velop new protections for privacy in the face 
of new technological reality. 

Fourth, we must always remember that 
science is not God. Our deepest truths re- 
main outside the realm of science. We must 
temper our euphoria over the recent break- 
through in animal cloning with sobering at- 
tention to our most cherished concepts of hu- 
manity and faith. 
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My own view is that each human life is 
unique, born of a miracle that reaches be- 
yond laboratory science. I believe we should 
respect this profound gift. I believe we 
should resist the temptation to replicate our- 
selves. But this is a decision no President 
should make alone. No President is qualified 
to understand all of the implications. That 
is why I have asked our distinguished Na- 
tional Bioethics Advisory Commission, head- 
ed by President Harold Shapiro of Princeton, 
to conduct a thorough review of the legal and 
ethical issues raised by this new cloning dis- 
covery. They will give me their first rec- 
ommendations within the next few weeks, 
and I can hardly wait. 

These, then, are four guideposts, rooted 
in our traditional principles of ethics and 
morals, that must guide us if we are to master 
the powerful forces of change in the new 
century: one, science that produces a better 
life for all and not the few; two, science that 
honors our tradition of equal treatment 
under the law; three, science that respects 
the privacy and autonomy of the individual; 
four, science that never confuses faith in 
technology with faith in God. If we hold fast 
to these principles, we can make this time 
of change a moment of dazzling opportunity 
for all Americans. 

Finally, let me say again, science can serve 
the values and interests of all Americans, but 
only if all Americans are given a chance to 
participate in science. We cannot move for- 
ward without the voices and talents of every- 
one in this stadium and especially those of 
you who are going on to pursue a career in 
science and technology. 

African-Americans have always been at the 
forefront of American science. This is noth- 
ing new. Nothing, not slavery, not discrimina- 
tion, not poverty, nothing has ever been able 
to hold back their scientific urge or creative 
genius. Benjamin Banneker was a self-taught 
mathematician, surveyor, astronomer, who 
published an annual almanac and helped to 
design the city of Washington. George Wash- 
ington Carver was born a slave but went on 
to become one of our Nation’s greatest agri- 
cultural scientists. Ernest Everett Just of 
Charleston, South Carolina, is recognized as 
one of our greatest biologists. Charles Drew 
lived through the darkest days of segregation 
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to become a pioneer in blood preservation. 
And today you honor an African-American 
doctor at Johns Hopkins University who is 
truly one of the outstanding physicians of our 
time. 

All these people show us that we don’t 
have a person to waste, and our diversity is 
our greatest strength in the world of today 
and tomorrow. Now, members of the class 
of 1997, it is your time. It is up to you to 
honor their legacy, to live their dreams, to 
be the investigators, the doctors, and the 
scholars who will make and apply the discov- 
eries of tomorrow, who will keep our science 
rooted in our values, who will fashion Ameri- 
ca’s greatest days. You can do it. Dream 
large. Work hard. And listen to your soul. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. at 
Hughes Field. In his remarks, he referred to Earl 
Richardson, president, and Harry Cole, chairman, 
board of regents, Morgan State University; Gov. 
Parris Glendening and Lt. Gov. Kathleen Ken- 
nedy-Townsend of Maryland; and Mayor Kurt 
Schmoke of Baltimore. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
NATO Secretary General Javier 
Solana and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


May 19, 1997 


The President. Let me say that the Unit- 
ed States is very, very appreciative of the 
leadership that Secretary General Solana has 
shown in negotiating this NATO-Russia 
Founding Act. We are excited about the part- 
nership. It is consistent with what we believe 
NATO should be doing. It is consistent with 
our plans to expand NATO. And I think the 
Secretary General has done a marvelous job, 
and I’m looking forward to having this 
chance to talk with him about our meeting, 
I guess a week from today, in Paris, to cele- 
brate the NATO-Russia partnership and 
then, of course, the Madrid summit this sum- 
mer. 

Secretary General Solana. Thank you 
very much, Mr. President, for your kind 
words. What you did is a prudent thing. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Go ahead. 
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NATO 


Q. Mr. President, not to put too much of 
a damper on your enthusiasm, but some peo- 
ple are quite critical of the—questioning this 
NATO expansion. They're saying it will cre- 
ate more tension and cost more money and 
give us less security in the long run. Can you 
give assurances that this is not the case? 

The President. Well, it’s a question of 
what you believe. I believe that we have had 
a long cold war and two world wars in the 
20th century and a 19th century full of heart- 
ache and bloodshed because people were ar- 
guing over territory in Europe. And we now 
have a chance to create a European Con- 
tinent where nation-states, for the first time, 
say they're going to respect each other's bor- 
ders and work together on common security 
problems, as we are all doing together in 
Bosnia. And it seems to me, to find a frame- 
work which accomplishes that and which also 
keeps the United States and, I might add, 
Canada tied to the security and the freedom 
and the territorial integrity of Europe, is an 
extraordinary achievement and gives us a 
chance to write a whole new chapter in the 
21st century different from the one we have 
just written 

So I just simply disagree with those; it’s 
a difference of opinion. I think that we're 
right and I believe history will prove us right 
and I’m prepared to take the decisions and 
live with the consequences. 


Base Closings 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel, as the Sec- 
retary of Defense does, that more bases need 
to be closed, more military bases? That is 
a politically, of course, unpopular idea. 

The President. 1 believe that the Sec- 
retary of Defense has done a good job on 
this quadrennial review. And what he has 
shown is the following. If we’re going to keep 
a defense budget that is modest and take care 
of the men and women in uniform and con- 
tinue to modernize our weapons system so 
we will maintain the kind of technological 
superiority we enjoyed in the Gulf war—and 
hopefully, never even have to fight a Gulf 
war again in the near future—to do that with- 
in the dollars available, we’re going to have 
to continue to reorganize the military. And 
he’s going to present that to the Congress 
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and we will debate it and discuss it but I 
think there are going to have to be some dif- 
ficult decisions in the future. We can’t bal- 
ance the budget and continue to invest in 
the things that we need, whether it’s new 
weapons systems or education, without con- 
tinuing to restructure the underlying govern- 
mental support system. 

Let me remind you that, on the civilian 
side we’ve reduced the size of the Federal 
Government by 300,000 since 1993, and as 
a percentage of the civilian work force, it’s 
now as small as it was in 1933 when President 
Roosevelt took office before the New Deal. 
So this is a restructuring that you see going 
on all over the world; it has to be done in 
America in the Government, and the De- 
fense Department can’t be fully exempt from 
it. They've managed it brilliantly, and I think 
they've done a good job. And it’s not just 
the Secretary of Defense, it’s also the Joint 
Chiefs. They've all worked on this. They be- 
lieve it’s in our national security interests, 
and I’m going to do my best to be supportive. 


Most-Favored-Nation Trade Status for 
China 

Q. Mr. President, supporting MFN for 
China, how will you reconcile that support 
with the human rights record of China? 

The President. | think we're more likely, 
as I’ve said repeatedly, I think we’re more 
likely to have a positive influence on China 
by engaging them than we are by trying to 
isolate them. I think it’s a simple judgment. 


Russia-NATO Agreement 


Q. Boris Yeltsin said today that he would 
reconsider his agreement with NATO if 
former republics like the Baltic States were 
to join NATO. Is it of concern to you? 

The President. 1 think—look, let’s just 
take this—we’re moving in the right direc- 
tion. We've got an agreement that speaks for 
itself with Russia. And if we can continue 
to work with a democratic free Russia led 
by a man like Boris Yeltsin, I think you'll see 
a more peaceful world. And I think we'll har- 
monize these things as we go along. You can’t 
resolve every issue at ever moment. We're 
moving in the right direction, and I’m quite 
comfortable that we’re going to get there. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Remarks to Young Presidents and 
World Presidents Organizations 
May 19, 1997 


Thank you very much. Please be seated. 
First of all, welcome back to Washington. I’m 
delighted to see you. I always enjoy meeting 
with this group. I think a lot of you know 
that at least—I’ve identified at least three er- 
rant members of my administration who have 
been associated with YPO, Erskine Bowles, 
Mack McLarty, and Phil Lader. There may 
be more, and if there are, they'd probably 
like to be back with you instead of over here 
with me. [Laughter] 

I will try to be succinct about what I want 
to say. -y fo that the Treasury Secretary 
and others are coming on in a few moments 
to talk about the details of our budget agree- 
ment and some of the other issues that are 
cooking around here in Washington today. 
But I'd like to use this opportunity to make 
an official announcement about China. And 
let me just sort of set the stage by saying 
I think that our country has three huge ques- 
tions that we are in the process of answering 
as we move into a new century and a very 
different time. 

One is, how are we going to preserve a 
structure of opportunity for the next genera- 
tion to keep the country going and growing? 
The second is, what kind of society are we 
going to be? Is this country going to work 
as a whole? Can we deal with problems of 
crime and welfare and the intergenerational 
responsibilities as the baby boom generation 
retires? And can we learn to live in what is 
rapidly becoming the world’s most rapidly 
multiracial, multireligious, multiethnic de- 
mocracy? There are four school districts in 
America now where the children come from 
more than 100 different ethnic groups in one 
school district. And the third great question 
is, are we prepared to do what it takes to 
see the United States continue to be the 
world’s leading force for peace and freedom 
and prosperity? Because ironically, at the end 
of the cold war, because we are not in two 
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armed camps in the world, all of our eco- 
nomic and military strength can only be 
brought to bear if we’re willing to become 
more interdependent with the rest of the 
world and recognize our linkages. 

In some ways, the decision that we have 
to make every year about China reflects ele- 
ments of all three of those great questions, 
our prosperity, the kind of society we are, 
and how we're going to deal with the rest 
of the world. The United States has a huge 
stake in the continued emergence of China 
in a way that is open economically and stable 
politically. Of course, we hope it will come 
to respect human rights more and the rule 
of law more and that China will work with 
us to secure an international order that is 
lawful and decent. 

I have decided, as all my predecessors 
have since 1980, to extend most-favored-na- 
tion status to China for the coming year. 
Every Republican and Democratic President 
since 1980 has made the same decision. This 
simply means that we extend to China the 
same normal trade treatment that virtually 
every other country on Earth receives from 
the United States. We believe it’s the best 
way to integrate China further into the family 
of nations and to secure our interests and 
our ideals. 

But as we have had controversies and dif- 
ferences with China over the years, this deci- 
sion itself has become more controversial, 
because there are those in both parties in 
the Congress who believe that if we hold our 
trade relationship hostage to China because 
of our differences on human rights, our 
weapons technology, or the future of Hong 
Kong, we will have more influence since we 
buy about 30 percent of China’s exports 
every year—sometimes we buy even more. 

But I believe if we were to revoke normal 
trade status, it would cut off our contact with 
the Chinese people and undermine our influ- 
ence with the Chinese Government. This is 
a big issue this year because, as many of you 
know, under the agreement signed more 
than a decade ago between Great Britain and 
China, Hong Kong is reverting to China 
shortly. 

I think it’s interesting that Hong Kong, 
which has the world’s most open trading sys- 
tem, has vociferously al the United 
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States that we should extend most-favored- 
nation status. Even those people in Hong 
Kong that have been most passionately iden- 
tified with the cause of freedom and human 
rights and have been most in conflict with 
the Chinese have argued that we have to 
maintain an open trading relationship with 
them so that we can continue to work with 
them. I might also say that if we were to 
revoke their normal trading status it would 
close one of the world’s most rapidly grow- 
ing, emerging markets, one that already sup- 
ports 170,000 American jobs and doubtless 
will support more in the years ahead. 

So our broad policy is engagement. That 
doesn’t mean that we win every point, but 
it means we work together when we can and 
we’re honest in our disagreements when they 
exist. For example—and I think it’s impor- 
tant to point this cut—we actually work to- 
gether with China quite a lot. We worked 
with them to extend the nonproliferation 
treaty indefinitely. That means that we’ve got 
over 170 countries in the world that say they 
will never develop any kind of capacity to 
proliferate nuclear weapons around the 
world in other countries, and they agreed to 
be tested for it. 

We worked with China to get a historic 
accord on the comprehensive ban of nuclear 
testing. We worked with them to freeze 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons program, 
which, when I became President 4 years and 
4 months ago, I was told was the most imme- 
diate major security concern of the Nation 
at the time. We work with them now to ad- 
vance the possibilities that there will actually 
be a lasting peace on the Korean Peninsula, 
which is the last frontier of the cold war. 

We also work with them on drug-traffick- 
ing, terrorism, alien smuggling, and environ- 
mental decay. And when we don’t agree with 
them, we have found ways to say so without 
cutting off all of our contacts. We pressed 
them to stop assistance to unsafeguarded nu- 
clear facilities in other countries. We insisted 
that they protect the intellectual property 
rights of American videotape and compact 
disc makers. That’s a huge economic issue 
for America. And so far China has done what 
they said they would do in closing down its 
facilities that were essentially stealing money 
and jobs from America’s businesses. That’s 
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still an ongoing problem; it will continue to 
be one, as it has been in every emerging 
country a long way from the United States 
that can copy things that we do here. But 
we have certainly fought to reduce the prob- 
lem. We also took action to show our dis- 
pleasure with provocative military actions in 
the Taiwan Straits last year, and we stood 
up for human rights at the Human Rights 
Commission meeting of the United Nations. 

So we have ways to deal with our dif- 
ferences. There are those who believe that 
our differences are so profound they 
would—we would get our way more, if you 
will, or our position would be more likely 
to prevail, if we cut off all trade contact. I 
believe that is wrong. And we're going to 
have a big debate about it in the Congress. 
But today, in front of you, I thought I would 
make this formal announcement that I do in- 
tend to extend most-favored-nation status. 
The way it works under the law is, now Con- 
gress has a chance to try to undo this, and 
we will have a big debate in the Congress. 
While you're here, if you have an opinion 
on it, I hope you'll express it to your Senator 
or Member of Congress. 

But how we deal with this goes back to 
the larger question: What is our role in the 
world? Do you believe we should continue 
to be the world’s leading force for peace and 
freedom and prosperity? If so, how? What 
kind of society are we going to create? Are 
we going to be one nation, or are we going 
to become more divided by race, by genera- 
tion, by income? And how are we going to 
preserve a structure of opportunity? 

Now, let me say when I came here, I felt 
very strongly that we would have to change 
the economic policy, the social policy of the 
country, the way the Government worked— 
the Federal Government worked—and we 
would have to have a much more aggressive 
and comprehensive approach to the world. 
On the economic policy, when I came here 
we had a $290 billion annual deficit with no 
end in sight. I was told it would be way over 
$300 billion by this year. It’s going to be $67 
billion this year, 77 percent less than it was 
the day I took office. 

And we also have been very aggressive 
about trade. Again, there are people in both 
parties who seem to believe that America is 
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disadvantaged by open trading systems be- 
cause we pay higher wages than other coun- 
tries and because many other countries, es- 
pecially developing countries, have more 
closed economies than ours. Well, now we 
have some evidence to judge which theory 
is right. 

I've always believed that open trading was 
good for us because it kept us on our toes. 
It also helps to keep inflation down and pro- 
ductivity up. We've got some evidence now, 
because in the last 4 years, we've had 200 
new trade agreements as well as the big 
NAFTA agreement and the World Trade Or- 
ganization being set up and an agreement 
in principle with the Asian-Pacific countries 
to go to a free-trade area there by early in 
the next century and an agreement with the 
Latin American countries to go to a free- 
trade area of the Americas early in the next 
century. 

In the midst of the welter of all that activ- 
ity, we can see what the consequences were. 
We also downsized the Government and in- 
creased our investment in education, tech- 
nology and science, and medical research. 
Now, after 4% years, the deficit’s come down 
by 77 percent, we have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 24 years, the lowest inflation 
rate in 30 years, the highest business invest- 
ment in 35 years, the smallest Federal Gov- 
ernment in 35 years, and as a percentage of 
the civilian work force, it is the same size 
it was in 1933 when President Roosevelt took 
office before the New Deal. 

So I think it’s hard to argue that we're not 
moving in the right direction. We've also, 
parenthetically, had the biggest decline in in- 
equality among classes of working people in 
over 30 years. So America does not have to 
be afraid of competition. America can bal- 
ance the budget and increase investment 
where we need to increase investment, and 
we can do this in a disciplined way. 

In the area of social policy, we’ve passed 
a new crime bill, took a different approach 
to welfare, basically tried to put the family 
back at the center of social policy and rec- 
oncile a lot of the emerging conflicts between 
family and work, which is bedeviling most 
working families throughout the country, in- 
cluding people in rather high-income brack- 
ets. It is a general problem of our society. 
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And we have had the biggest drop in welfare 
rolls in 50 years in America in the last 4 years, 
before the impact of the new welfare reform 
law. And I'll say more about that in a minute. 

The crime rate has gone down 5 years in 
a row in America for the first time in 22 
years. And we now know exactly what to do 
about it. It’s just a question of whether we 
will. Not only that, on the more troubling 
problem of youth and gang violence, the city 
of Boston, the city of Houston, and a few 
other big cities in America have seen big de- 
clines in youth crime. And in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, not a single child under the age of 
18 has been killed with a gun in a year and 
half now. 

So there is a lot of confidence in this coun- 
try now that we can actually make sense out 
of our common life, that we can actually deal 
with these problems. And that’s very impor- 
tant. And for the rest of us, it’s great because 
we don’t have to think up something to do. 
We've got a roadmap out there; we can just 
try to replicate it, community by community, 
to make it work. 

In the area of our relationships with each 
other and our diversity, I would say that we 
have made some significant progress. We 
now—I think as a country we've still debating 
a lot of these things, like affirmative action, 
and I have my own views about that. But 
I would hope that the American people at 
least understand that if you look at how big 
the world is getting and the fact that our pop- 
ulation is relatively smaller as a percentage 
of the whole than it used to be, less than 
5 percent, and our economy is not as big as 
it once was as a percentage of the whole, 
although still over 20 percent, the fact that 
we have people in the United States from 
everywhere else is an enormous asset to us 
in a global economy. 

But we have to learn to find a way to re- 
spect our differences and be bound together 
by our shared values. And it sounds so sim- 
ple, it may sound almost trite, but when you 
consider what people do with differences in 
Bosnia, in Northern Ireland, in the Middle 
East, and in countless other places around 
the world, you sometimes wonder whether 
there is not some primitive urge in all of us 
that unless it’s consistently tended to can 
cause enormous difficulties. And so I think 
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that we cannot spend enough time on figur- 
ing out a way to make sure that we're a very 
different country but we're still one America. 

Finally, let me say I’m quite determined 
that we have got to fight through all these 
successive issues here about America’s role 
in the world. I’ve tried to be very careful not 
to send our troops into harm’s way and in 
an indiscreet way, not to pretend that we 
could solve all the problems of the world. 
But I know that we have an opportunity here 
and a responsibility unlike any ever imposed 
on a nation in history. Because of the way 
the cold war ended with a victory for freedom 
and for free markets, because other countries 
are willing to work with us and even give 
higher percentages of their income that we 
do to the work of development and expand- 
ing the capacity of people in other countries, 
we have a significant responsibility here to 
try to fulfill these incredible opportunities. 

And every one of you needs to spend some 
time thinking about this. Because historically, 
our country—historically—has been rel- 
atively isolationist. If you go through the 
whole history of America—George Washing- 
ton told us that we should beware of foreign 
entanglements, and all of our—we've always 
been somewhat reluctant to get involved in 
the world. 

I think the only reason we did it after 
World War II is the Soviet Union was there, 
there was a cold war, the threat was clear 
and apparent. And now—sometimes I think 
we don’t see our own best interests. We're 
going to have another big trade issue coming 
up after MFN, and that’s the question about 
whether the President should be given what 
is called fast-track authority. And for those 
of you who aren't familiar with the trade 
lingo, all that means is that we can negotiate 
a trade agreement with another country and 
present it to Congress, and they have to vote 
it up or down instead of, in effect, being able 
to amend it 100 times so that, in effect, it 
would no longer be the agreement that we 
made with another country—treats is almost 
like a treaty, except it just requires a majority 
vote. 

I can’t see why we wouldn't want to do 
that when we got 4.9 percent unemployment. 
And another statistic I didn’t give you is for 
the last 2 years, more than half of the new 
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jobs in this country have paid above average 
wages. So I think we should feel good about 
these things. And I certainly do, and I want 
you to. 

Now, let me just say in closing, they're 
going to come on and tell you a little about 
the budget agreement. But in the last 4% 
months, in the categories I gave you, if you 
look, it’s creating a structure of opportunity 
for America. We've agreed to the first bal- 
anced budget in over three decades. And it 
is a compromise agreement between the Re- 
publicans and the administration and the 
Democrats in Congress and the leadership; 
it is a principled one. Does it solve all of 
America’s problems? No. Will it get us to 
a balanced budget? Yes, it will. 

And I might say, when I got here, a lot 
of times there were overly optimistic eco- 
nomic assumptions used in putting these 
budgets together, especially by the executive 
branch, in both parties. Every year I’ve been 
here, the deficit’s been lower by several bil- 
lion dollars than we estimated it would, every 
single year. So I want to assure you that we 
didn’t cook up a bunch of numbers. Now, 
if we have a horrible recession, will the defi- 
cit be bigger? Yes, it will. But at least we’ve 
been quite responsible in the numbers that 
we've used here to try to make sure we were 
not misleading the American people about 
this. 

So we got a budget agreement, which is 
important. We had a new telecommuni- 
cations agreement, which will open 90 per- 
cent of the world’s markets to American pro- 
ducers of telecommunications services and 
create hundreds of thousands of good jobs 
in this country over the next several years. 
We have had—we got the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention ratified, which is a huge 
problem because we've got to stop the pro- 
liferation of chemical weapons and it could 
affect you and your life and your community. 
The guy that blew up the Federal building 
in Oklahoma City, in that truck was fertilizer, 
a chemical weapon. But in Japan, a lot of 
people died in the subway because they had 
a laboratory that made sarin gas. So this is 
a major issue. Can we guarantee that there 
will never be anybody in a laboratory making 
chemical weapons? No. But we can dramati- 
cally reduce the chances that terrorists can 
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get them in ways that make Americans safer 
all across the country. 

We have reached this historic agreement 
between NATO and Russia to expand NATO 
and have a partnership with Russia which will 
enable us to have a unified Europe and, 
hopefully, avoid what destroyed millions and 
millions of people in the last century, in the 
20th century, which was all these fights in 
Europe. 

So the country is in good shape. We’re 
moving in the right direction. We're dealing 
with all these issues. Are there things that 
still have to be done? Yes. Have we made 
adequate provision for the retirement of the 
baby boomers and not imposing undue bur- 
dens on our children? Not yet. Will we do 
so? I’m absolutely convinced we will. But you 
have to understand this system will only ac- 
commodate so much change at one time. I’ve 
thought about that a lot in the last 4 years. 
And the fact that we have a budget that will 
balance the budget, meet our national secu- 
rity needs, have the biggest increase in in- 
vestment in education in a generation, con- 
tinue our progress in the environment and 
medical research and technology, I think is 
a very significant thing and, parenthetically, 
provide health care coverage to 5 million kids 
that don’t have it is very encouraging. 

The last point I want to make is this. The 
biggest near-term problem we have in the 
country is that 20 percent of the kids who 
are born in this country are born below the 
poverty line, and many of them are still living 
in completely dysfunctional environments. 
When the Presidents, all of us, the living 
Presidents, and General Powell sponsored 
that summit of service in Philadelphia, it was 
about more than trying to get everybody to 
do more community service. It was about try- 
ing to focus attention on having every com- 
munity in the country develop a strategy to 
make sure every child has a healthy start, a 
decent education, a safe place to live, a men- 
tor, and a place to serve the community and 
feel worthwhile. That is the biggest near- 
term problem of the country. 

You live in a nation where drug use is 
dropping dramatically among young adults 
and still going up among juveniles, where 
crime is going down dramatically around the 
country but still going up among juveniles, 
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except in the instances that I cited and others 
like that. 

So as you look ahead to your own respon- 
sibilities, 1 would just mention two things. 
Number one, every community needs to de- 
velop a system of dealing with the children 
of the community. Number two, the welfare 
reform bill in the budget that we just agreed 
to will include tax incentives that are very 
tightly targeted to move people from welfare 
to work. And States have the power actually 
to give employers what used to be the welfare 
check as an employment and training sub- 
sidy. 

Feat hope that the members of the 
YPO would consider whether or not there 
is a role for you to play in your States and 
your communities, because under the wel- 
fare reform law, we have to move almost a 
million people from welfare to work in the 
next 4 years. We moved a million people 
from welfare to work in the last 4 years, but 
over 40 percent of that was the growth of 
the economy, and we produced 12.5 million 
new jobs. Maybe we can do it again. It’s 
never happened in the history of the country 
before that we've had 8 years that good, back 
to back. Maybe we can do it again. 

But under the law, we have to move that 
many people from welfare to work, whether 
the private economy produces 40 percent of 
those jobs or not, in the ordinary course of 
growth. There will be incentives there, but 
we had to do this—I would argue we had 
to do something like this to break the cycle 
of dependency that so many people were 
trapped in. But having now told people, most 
of whom are single mothers with very small 
children, that there is a limit to how much 
public assistance you can have, and you have 
to go to work at the end of a certain amount 
of time, period, we have to make sure that 
there are jobs there for them. 

The communities of our country are going 
to get about $3 billion that will go into the 
high unemployment areas to do community 
service work when there’s no way the private 
sector could do it. But for the rest, it will 
have to be done by the private sector. So 
I hope that while you’re here and after you 
go home, you will be willing to consider 
whether there’s something you could do to 
help us deal with this problem. Because if 
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we can break the cycle of dependency and 


all people who are out of work who are adult, 
able-bodied, and otherwise have the capacity 
to work, begin to be treated the same instead 
of having some people disaggregated over 
here as being on welfare as if they couldn't 
work, we will have gone a long way toward 
changing the future of children in America 
and, therefore, changing the future of the 
country. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:48 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 


Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council and Women’s Leadership 
Forum Dinner 

May 19, 1997 


Thank you. Please be seated. Thank you, 
Tom, and thank you, Cynthia, for your won- 
derful work. And I want to thank Steve 
Grossman and Alan Solomont and all the 
folks at the DNC for what they have done. 
I thank Secretary Babbitt and Ambassador 
Babbitt for coming tonight. And mostly, I 
want to thank you for being a part of these 
two very important components of our par- 
ty’s effort to take our country in to a new 
century. 

As you might imagine, I’m feeling pretty 
good about things right now. I’m very happy 
about the budget agreement, very happy for 
our country. But I think it’s worth pointing 
out that where we are today is a function 
of the work of tens of millions of Americans, 
in their own lives, making the most of those 
lives, and also a direct function of the 
changes that we brought to Washington 44 
years ago. 

I was convinced in 1992 when I sought 
the Presidency, that we had to change the 
economic policy of the country if we wanted 
to build a structure of opportunity that would 
keep the American dream alive for all Ameri- 
cans. I was convinced that we would have 
to change the social policy of the country if 
we wanted to have an American community 
that really worked instead of being divided 
by race and region and religion and paralyzed 
by crime. And I was convinced we would 
have to change the role of Government and 








that we needed a very expansive view of what 
our responsibilities in the world are. 

And in so many ways, the conditions we 
enjoy in America today are the direct result 
of our country moving forward in all three 
of those areas. And I'd just like to say that 
we changed the economic policy to go from 
running deficits as far as the eye could see 
to bringing down the deficit but continuing 
to invest more in education, research, devel- 
opment, technology, science, while we were 
cutting back on the rest of Government and 
expanding trade throughout the world. And 
a lot of people said it wouldn’t work. 

But 4 years later, the deficit has been re- 
duced. Before this balanced budget package 
is ever voted on, we will have a deficit that 
is 77 percent lower than it was the day I took 
office. And I’m proud of that, and you should 
be, too. 

And our economy produced a record 12 
million new jobs in the last 4 years. The un- 
employment rate is the lowest it’s been in 
24 years, the inflation rate the lowest in 30 
years, the business investment rate the high- 
est in 35 years. I’m proud of those things. 
I’m also proud as a Democrat that income 
inequality last year dropped by the largest 
amount since the 1960's, so that more and 
more ordinary Americans are beginning to 
participate in the benefits of a growing econ- 
omy. And that is important, because we've 
had 20 years in which, because of competi- 
tive problems and a lot of other things, in- 
equality among working people has increased 
in times where the economy is expanding and 
shrinking. 

So these things are important, and we 
should feel good about them. I am proud 
of the fact that crime has gone down for 5 
years in a row for the first time in about a 
quarter of a century, that we had the biggest 
drop in welfare rolls, before the welfare re- 
form bill passed, in 50 years—50 years. And 
I'm none of that. And you should be proud 
of that. 

I'm proud of the fact that the world has 
moved closer toward peace and freedom 
than it was 4 years ago, in spirit of all the 
problems we have. And in the last 4 months 
and a couple of weeks, since the Inaugura- 
tion, we can take some genuine pride in what 
has happened. In terms of creating oppor- 
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tunity, we negotiated a telecommunications 
agreement with the rest of the world which 
will open up 90 percent of the world’s mar- 
kets to American sellers and producers of 
telecommunications services and equipment. 
It will create hundreds of thousands of high- 
wage jobs in America over the next few years. 

This balanced budget agreement will keep 
the deficit coming down; it will keep interest 
rates down; it will lengthen the economic re- 
covery. It also contains almost everything that 
I advocated in the campaign of 1996. You 
heard Cynthia say that it has the biggest in- 
crease in educational investment in a genera- 
tion. It also has the biggest expansion of aid 
for people to go to colleges since 1945, since 
the GI bill came in. It has the biggest in- 
crease in Pell grant scholarships for poor stu- 
dents in 20 years and will provide tax deduc- 
tions and tax credits to make the first 2 years 
of college as universal as a high school di- 
ploma is today and to put college within 
reach of all Americans. I think that is very 
important, and I hope you do, too. 

With the Secretary of the Interior here, 
I can’t help noting that it also has a very 
strong environmental budget. It protects our 
parks and enables us to continue our historic 
work of rescuing the Florida Everglades from 
destruction and will enable us to clean up 
500 toxic waste dumps, the most dangerous 
ones in this country, in the next 4 years. 

The plan will extend—{applause]. That’s 
worth clapping for. The plan will extend 
health coverage to half of the 10 million chil- 
dren in America who don’t have any health 
insurance. And these are in working families; 
these children are in working families. 

The plan will restore, as I pledged to do 
in 1996, a lot of unfair cuts in assistance to 
legal immigrants and their children who 
come here lawfully and have misfortunes visit 
them. It will also provide funds to help cities 
in our high unemployment areas hire people 
who run out of their welfare benefits and 
have to go to work. And it will provide tax 
incentives for businesses to hire people from 
welfare to work. 

So it is a good budget. There are tax provi- 
sions in this budget. The budget will contain 
some form of capital gains tax, some form 
of estate tax relief, the entire education tax 
package I generally described to you, and 
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some tax relief for families with children, 
minor children in the home, to help them 
deal with their child care and other costs. 
But the cost of this package is sharply cir- 
cumscribed, and by agreement with the lead- 
ers of the Congress, it will—to give you some 
idea of it, in today’s dollars it will only be 
about one-tenth as costly as the huge tax cut 
that was passed in 1981. 

So don’t let anybody tell you that we have 
agreed to blow a big hole in the deficit. We 
have not done so, and we will not do so. And 
I will not permit such a bill to become law. 
The bill we agreed to is a good-faith com- 
promise reached by Republicans and Demo- 
crats, but it validates the economic direction 
this administration took. And it would not 
have been possible—none of this would have 
been possible if we hadn’t passed the eco- 
nomic package back in 1993, with only Mem- 
bers of our party supporting it and with no 
votes to spare—the Vice President broke the 
tie in the Senate, and as he says, “Whenever 
I vote, we win.” [Laughter] 

So this is a happy day. This budget is good 
for America. The telecommunications agree- 
ment is good for America. We're moving for- 
ward economically. We're also moving for- 
ward to try to come together more. I’m trying 
to pass a juvenile justice bill in the Congress 
which will give communities the resources 
and the help they need to try to restore civil- 
ity and calm and order to the lives of our 
young people. 

In most of America, while crime is going 
down precipitously, the crime rate among 
people under 18 is continuing to rise, leveling 
off only last year. But in some places in 
America, it’s a different story. In Boston, 
Massachusetts, there has not been a single 
child killed with a gun in 18 months, not a 
single child. In Houston, Texas, where the 
mayor opened an inner-city soccer program 
and an inner-city golf program—pre-Tiger 
Woods—|laughter|—he had 3,000 kids in 
the soccer program, 2,500 kids in the golf 
program, and the crime rate among juveniles 
went down. 

So I’m doing my best to pass a juvenile 
justice bill that will follow up with what the 
crime bill did in 1994 and keep the crime 
rate coming down. Tomorrow I'll have an im- 
portant announcement on welfare reform, to 
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try to move more people from welfare to 
work. There is a lot to do out there, but we 
are moving in the right direction, and you 
should feel good about your country. 

On the world front, we've ratified the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, which will 
make every community in America safer 
from terrorism and crime in the future, from 
poison gas. We have reached an agreement 
between NATO and Russia that will have a 
partnership instead of enmity between 
NATO and Russia. And we will, in July, ex- 
pand NATO for the first time. We are mov- 
ing toward a more peaceful, more stable, 
more democratic world. 

I just got back from a very successful trip 
to Mexico and Central America and the Car- 
ibbean, and I just have to tell you that I'm 
convinced that the direction we're taking is 
the right one. But we still have some tough 
decisions to make, and we can’t rest on our 
laurels. 

First of all, we’ve got to pass the budget, 
and then we have to see that the terms of 
the agreement become law in the appropria- 
tions bills. Secondly, we have to deal—now 
that we’ve dealt with the structural deficit 
in American life, in the years ahead, we’re 
going to have to deal with the generational 
deficit. That is, we have to make sure that 
the burden of us baby boomers retiring does 
not bankrupt our children, number one. And 
number two, we have to do something about 
the fact that while we have the lowest poverty 
rate ever recorded among senior citizens in 
America last year—something I am proud of, 
that’s a good thing, and America should be 
proud of it—the poverty rate among children 
under 18 was almost twice the poverty rate 
among Americans over 65. So we have chal- 
lenges still out there awaiting us. 

But what I want to say to you is, we can 
look at the last 4 years and we can look at 
the last 4 months and understand that as a 
country, our problems are like the problems 
of any other human endeavor, they yield to 
effort. When you move away from the rhet- 
oric and you move away from the hot air and 
you sit down in good faith and you say, “What 
do we have to do to keep opportunity alive 
in America; what do we have to do to be 
a stronger American community; what do we 
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have to do to preserve our leadership role 
in the world,” we can do these things. 

Just one last issue that I’m very concerned 
about, and that is—and as I look around this 
room—I’m proud of this room for many rea- 
sons, but I think the fact that we are becom- 
ing the world’s most diverse democracy, in 
terms of race and ethnicity and religion, is 
a huge asset in a worid that’s getting smaller 
and smaller and smaller. And having worked 
in Bosnia, Northern Ireland, the Middle 
East, and in the Aegean, I am mindful of 
the fact that racial and ethnic conflicts are 
difficult and thorny things. Having pleaded 
with my friends in Pakistan and India to try 
to resolve their difficulties—I’m glad to see 
them talking now—I’m mindful to the fact 
that these are difficult things. 

But we should be able to see, both from 
the heartbreak of other countries in the 
world and from the enormous opportunities 
we are creating for ourselves, that if we can 
find a way to respect our differences and be 
bound closely together by our shared values, 
it is, I think, very likely that the United States 
in the next 50 years—even though we will 
be a smaller percentage of the world’s popu- 
lation and a smaller percentage of its overall 
economy, I think it is very likely that we will 
have even more positive influence in the next 
50 years that we did in the last 50 years. 

But the number one question that will de- 
termine that—mark my words—is not an 
economic question or a Government budget 
question, it is whether we can learn to live 
together across the lines that divide us. That 
is the single most significant thing, in my 
judgment, along with whether we are willing 
to exercise our leadership in the world, that 
will determine the shape of the next 50 years. 
So I intend to work hard on the that, and 
I want you to help me. 

The last thing I would like to say is that— 
again, regarding your presence here to- 
night—what you have done is to invest in 
the work of America. The purpose of political 
parties, in my judgment, is not only to win 
elections but to give people a forum within 
which they can become organized to express 
their views and to have people who represent 
their views act in the public interest. Because 
you are here, because you have supported 
us, because we won the last election, ies 
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we are moving forward, this country is a bet- 
ter place. And you made a contribution to 
that. You continue to do it. And I hope to- 
night when you go home, you will be very 
proud of it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8 p.m. in the Colo- 
nial Room at the Mayflower Hotel. In his remarks, 
he referred to dinner cochairs, C. Thomas 
Hendrickson, chair, Democratic Business Coun- 
cil, and Cynthia Friedman, chair, Women’s Lead- 
ership Forum; Alan D. Solomont, national finance 
chair, and Steve Grossman, national chair, Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 


May 19, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen. And thank you, Steve, for 
that very eloquent introduction. I almost 
wish you'd just stay up here and give the rest 
of the speech. It was beautiful. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for being 
here tonight. I will be quite brief because 
I want us to have a chance just to sit around 
the table and visit, but I thought it might 
be helpful for me to just say a few things 
that everyone would hear, and it might in- 
form our discussions going forward. 

The first thing I want to say is that your 
country is moving in the right direction, and 
we should be glad of that. When I came here 
after the 1992 election, I had a simple strate- 
gic notion of what I wanted to do to prepare 
America for the new century. I wanted to 
change the economic policy of the country 
to create opportunity for everybody who was 
willing to work for it and get away from the 
endless deficits and go back to reducing the 
deficit, increasing investment in education 
and research and technology and the things 
we needed more of and expanding trade. 

I wanted to change the social policy of this 
country in ways that would bring us together 
instead of driving us apart, focusing on bring- 
ing the crime rate down, reducing the wel- 
fare rolls, putting family at the center of so- 
cial policy and helping people juggle family 


and work, and bringing us together across 
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the racial and religious and other differences 
that we have in this country. 

And the third thing I wanted to do was 
to chart a course that would keep America’s 
leadership in the world alive and well for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. 

Now, we have pursued that for 4 years 
now. And I believe the wisdom of the eco- 
nomic course, the course on crime, the 
course on welfare, the course of our leader- 
ship in the world is no longer open to serious 
debate. We have the lowest unemployment 
rate in 24 years, the lowest inflation rate in 
30 years, the highest business investment 
rate in 35 years. We have the smallest Gov- 
ernment in 35 years, and as a percentage of 
the civilian work force, the Federal Govern- 
ment is the smallest it’s been since 1933, 
when Franklin Roosevelt took office before 
the New Deal. 

But we continue to invest more in edu- 
cation, more in science, more in technology, 
more in environmental protection, more in 
children. We're moving in the right direction. 
The welfare rolls have seen their biggest drop 
in 50 years. The crime rate has gone down 
5 years in a row. We are moving in the right 
direction. The country has plainly done a 
great deal to expand trade and to promote 
democracy and freedom and peace through- 
out the world. I’m proud of that. 

Just in the last 4% months, we've seen the 
Chemical Weapons Treaty. We now have an 
agreement between NATO and Russia to try 
to work together for a democratic, undivided 
Europe. We had a telecommunications trade 
agreement which will open 90 percent of the 
world’s markets to America’s telecommuni- 
cation services and products and will create 
hundreds of thousands of high-wage jobs in 
this country. 

We had a summit of service in Philadel- 
phia in which all the former Presidents and 
I and General Powell challenged every com- 
munity in America and every citizen in 
America to give every child in America a 
good education, a safe place to grow up, a 
healthy start, a mentor, an adult role model, 
and the chance to serve for themselves. And 
I think we have a chance to make that work 
in a profoundly positive way. 

And of course, finally, we got this great 
budget deal. The budget deal, in brief, would 
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provide that the budget would be balanced 
in 5 years. It contains the largest increase 
in educational investment since the sixties 
and the biggest expansion of higher edu- 
cation opportunities since the GI bill in 1945. 
It would insure half—5 million of the 10 mil- 
lion kids in this country who are in working 
families who don’t have access to health in- 
surance. It would restore virtually all of the 
cuts made—wrongly, I think—by the Con- 
gress last year in aid to legal immigrants who 
come here and, through no fault of their own, 
have misfortunes. It would provide funds to 
clean up 500 of the worst toxic waste dumps 
in the country and to do other important en- 
vironmental projects, including preserving 
the Florida Everglades, which is a profoundly 
important endeavor for the United States. It 
contains, in short, 99 percent of the invest- 
ments I recommended myself in the budget 
I sent to the Congress and is better—better 
now than the one we started with for poor 
children. 

It also contains—as it had to if we were 
going to have any kind of agreement—a pro- 
vision for tax cuts that include some things 
that we wanted, like a tax cut for children 
and working families to pay for child care 
and other costs, and a tax credit and a tax 
deduction for the cost of education after high 
school, which I believe will make it possible 
for us to say we're making 2 years of college 
as universal as high school is today. And it 
contains some form of capital gains tax relief, 
some form of estate tax relief, which were 
the things that the Republicans cared about. 

But we also will not refight 1995 because 
they have pledged not to try to reduce the 
earned-income tax credit—which is tax bene- 
fit that low-income working people get—not 
to try to repeat the low-income housing tax 
credit, and not to raid workers’ pension funds 
to pay for any of these tax programs. 

This is a good deal. It’s a good thing for 
Democrats. It’s a good thing for Republicans. 
But most importantly, it’s a good thing for 
America. It will keep interest rates down and 
growth going in a way that also will promote 
long-term growth. 

So I am very happy about it. I hope you're 
very happy about it. And I hope Congress 
will be happy enough about it to pass it 
quickly. 
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Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:23 p.m. in the 
East Room at the Mayflower Hotel. 


Proclamation 7004—World Trade 
Week, 1997 


May 19, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Two statistics sum up both the challenge 
and the promise of today’s dynamic global 
economy: 95 percent of the world’s consum- 
ers live outside the United States, and U.S. 
exports generated more than $830 billion in 
sales in 1996. The theme of this year’s World 
Trade Week, “Make Locally, Sell Globally,” 
exhorts American businesses to take advan- 
tage of the enormous commercial potential 
of the international marketplace, and we are 
poised to do so. 

Over the past 4 years, trade has spurred 
more than a quarter of our overall domestic 
economic growth. During this period, the 
United States under the leadership of the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Trade Representative signed 
more than 200 new trade agreements and 
is once again the world’s leading exporter. 
In recent months, we have concluded historic 
agreements in the World Trade Organization 
that opened up the world telecommuni- 
cations services market to U.S. firms. We also 
have negotiated a pact that will eliminate tar- 
iffs on information technology products by 
the year 2000. Together, these agreements 
offer American business better access to mar- 
kets representing more than $1 trillion in 
goods and services and are models for further 
market-opening initiatives. 

The North America Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) has not only increased trade 
with our member partners to a level of $425 
billion annually, but also has provided greater 
stability to the global economy. We are com- 
mitted to building on this success by achiev- 
ing a Free Trade Area of the Americas, and 
we look toward a comprehensive trade agree- 
ment with Chile as the next concrete step 
in this direction. 
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Selling globally also requires vigorous 
trade enforcement efforts, such as those we 
initiated recently by improving the protec- 
tion of intellectual property rights in China 
and some 20 other countries around the 
world. Our ongoing efforts to eliminate trade 
barriers in Asia have already paid divi- 
dends—for example, U.S. exports to Japan 
have grown by more than 40 percent since 
1993. We will also continue to strictly enforce 
existing trade laws to ensure that imported 
goods in U.S. markets do not enjoy an unfair 
advantage over those produced by U.S. com- 
panies and workers. 

We are committed to helping all U.S. busi- 
nesses continue to succeed—not only by 
opening markets, but also by assisting U.S. 
exporters. My Administration, through the 
efforts of the Trade Promotion Coordinating 
Committee, has developed a National Export 
Strategy to help small- and medium-size 
companies sell globally to realize their export 
potential. Our nationwide network of U.S. 
Export Assistance Centers combines under 
one roof the services of the Department of 
Commerce, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Export-Import Bank, and other 
agencies to improve business access to trade 
information and financing. Over the past 4 
years, this network has more than doubled 
the amount of export sales it facilitates. Our 
finance agencies, the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, and the Trade and Development 
Agency, also help American businesses com- 
pete on a level playing field in this increas- 
ingly competitive world economy. 

We can be proud of this record of achieve- 
ment, but we must build on it. Fair trade 
and open markets create stable economies 
in which democracy can take root and flour- 
ish. The United States alone has the legacy, 
the resources, and the responsibility to lead 
the world in this endeavor, and we must con- 
tinue to do so. 

As we observe World Trade Week, 1997, 
I am confident that, working together, we 
can sustain America’s leadership in the global 
economy, generate millions of new jobs, and 
improve the quality of life for all our people. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
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the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim May 18 through 
May 24, 1997, as World Trade Week. I invite 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with ceremonies, activities, and 
programs that celebrate the potential of 
international trade. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 21, 1997] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 20, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 22. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization 

May 19, 1997 


I transmit herewith the 6-month report re- 
quired under the heading “International Or- 
ganizations and Programs” in title IV of the 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Act, 1996 
(Public Law 104-107), relating to the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development Organiza- 
tion (KEDO). 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Ted Stevens, 
chairman, and Robert C. Byrd, ranking member, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations; and Robert 
L. Livingston, chairman, and David R. Obey, 
ranking member, House Committee on Appro- 
priations. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on May 20. 


Remarks Launching the Welfare to 
Work Partnership 


May 20, 1997 


Thank you, George Stinson, for your won- 
derful introduction, your remarks, and most 
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importantly, for your very, very powerful ex- 
ample. I thank the Governors, Tom Carper 
and Tommy Thompson, my former col- 
leagues and friends, for being here and for 
the power of their example. I thank the 
Members of Congress, and most of all, I 
thank all the business leaders who are here, 
Gerry Greenwald and the leaders of the 
other companies that were with us when we 
just had 5, and all of you who are part of 
our first 105—thank you all. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks 
to my friend Eli Segal. He’d be a lot richer 
man if he’d never met me. [Laughter] I 
have—but I have made him America’s reign- 
ing expert in public startups. [Laughter] He 
is truly the father of AmeriCorps, the na- 
tional service program that I love. And I can 
say, as I've been around the country now for 
nearly 42 years, more people have come up 
to me and said of AmeriCorps, that changed 
my life for the better than anything I have 
done as President, except now this will be 
more numerous. 

Because now—you know, Eli and I were 
just sitting around talking one day, and he 
said, “Now, what can I do for you now?” And 
I said, “Well, we passed this welfare reform 
law,” and I said, “I really believe in it, but 
I mean, you know, there’s no way in the 
world we're going to get there. We've got 
the deficit, we've got to balance the budget, 
and we can’t possibly meet the hiring targets 
of the welfare reform law unless we can orga- 
nize the private sector and maximize in every 
State all the options to give people incentives 
to hire people in the private sector to move 
people from welfare to work. Oh, we can get 
a little money to put into the very high unem- 
ployment areas for the community service 
jobs and Congress has agreed to do that, but 
we've got to have the private sector.” And 
he said, “We can do that.” Then he found 
Gerry and the other first 4 that were here, 
who are here in the audience, and then there 
were 100, and soon there will be 1,000. And 
I thank you all very much. 

I would like to talk about this today, a little 
bit, from my perspective as President, but 
first let me say that I respect the fact that 
those of you who come here, come here as 
Americans. You come here primarily as busi- 
ness people. Some of you are Republicans; 
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some of you are Democrats; some of you 

robably wish you had never met a politician. 
Fra Laughter] But you all recognize that this is 
not a partisan issue, that it is a moral obliga- 
tion for our country. It is America’s business, 
and therefore, it must be the work of Amer- 
ican business. 

How did we get this goal of moving a mil- 
lion people from welfare to work by the year 
2000? How did you get here, to make a dif- 
ference, as you can, as you saw from the 
young women who have been introduced 
here, to help people to move from a lifetime 
of dependence to one of independence, to 
move from burdening their children with a 
legacy of despair to leaving their children 
with an inheritance of hope? Well, it all goes 
back to the effort we have made now as a 
nation. Some of us, as you heard the Gov- 
ernors talking, have been involved with this 
welfare reform issue a long time. 

But when I became President, I was con- 
vinced that we had to change both the eco- 
nomic policy and the social policy of the 
country if we wanted America to work again 
for everyone; that we had to do something 
to get the deficit down and expand trade and, 
at the same time, invest more money in edu- 
cation and science and technology and re- 
search and the things that would grow the 
economy; but that we had to prove that 
America could work again in a fundamental 
human way. So we had to deal with crime. 
We had to deal with our great diversity and 
get people to come together across the lines 
that divide us and a stronger community. We 
had to deal with the conflicts people feel with 
family and work, that working people are 
having trouble raising their kids too and 
meeting their obligations at work. 

And a big part of this mosaic was to change 
the culture of dependency that had arisen 
around our welfare system. There was lots 
of evidence that nobody really liked the wel- 
fare system very much, especially the people 
that were on it. There was also, frankly, a 
lot of evidence that, for about half the people 
that were on it, it worked reasonably well, 
just because, for those people, you'd have to 
practically throw them up against a wall to 
stop them from doing all right in life—people 
that hit a rough patch in life, and they'd be 
on public assistance and they'd go on. But 
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increasingly, to the point where we wound 
up with slightly more than half of people on 
welfare were long-term dependents who felt 
literally unable to come back into the main- 
stream of American life. 

Well, we've seen a lot of progress in the 
last few years, and a lot of it’s been helped 
by the fact that we’ve got the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 24 years, and for the first 
time ever, our economy produced about 12 
million jobs in a 4 year administration period. 
In that time, the welfare rolls had their big- 
gest reduction ever in that short a period of 
time. And so I began to think, well, maybe 
we can make the welfare reform targets. And 
then I realized—I asked the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to study this, and I said “How 
much of this welfare decline is due to the 
economy doing better, and how much of it 
is due to the fact that most States now are 
really working hard on welfare reform with 
us? They've gotten waivers from the Federal 
Government to get out from under rules and 
regulations and move people to work.” 

And the study indicated that about 40 per- 
cent—a little more—of the people moved 
from welfare to work because the economy 
got better and just—the labor markets got 
tighter. About over a third, more or less, got 
there because most States were aggressively 
working with us either statewide or in parts 
of their States on welfare reform, and about 
a quarter got there for some other reason. 
But one of the reasons was that child support 
collections were increased by 50 percent in 
the last 4 years. 

So then we said, “Okay, let’s change. Let’s 
go another step. Let’s tell people that if 
they're able-bodied, they can only have 5 
years of welfare over the course of a lifetime 
and no more than 2 years at one time, and 
let’s give the States responsibility and the 
power and the money to design State by State 
a welfare reform system that will work and, 
in effect, will have to be designed community 
by community.” That was the import of the 
welfare reform law. And in that law, as the 
Congressman here will tell you, they set up 
very strict targets. But essentially, about 40 
percent of the population has to be fully into 
this law over the next 4 years. That’s how 
we got to this burden you’re undertaking, be- 
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cause I want all of you who signed on to un- 
derstand what is at stake here. 

Now, what that means, bottom line, is that 
we have to move about another 900,000 to 
one million people in the work force in the 
next 4 years to meet the requirements of the 
law, which will move about 2.5 million peo- 
ple off welfare, because the average welfare 
family is about 2.5, 2.6 million, something 
like that. 

Now, if we produce another 12 million 
jobs, we'll get close anyway. But it would be 
the first time in history that we ever did it 
8 years in a row, since we've only done it 
once 4 years in a row, and we just came out 
of that. Maybe we can do it. And I'd be the 
last to say we couldn’t. But even if we did 
that—here’s the point I want to make—even 
if we did that, if we don’t have people like 
this man and like all of you, the people who 
would come off would be those who might 
make it off under any circumstances. And 
what we are trying to do here, the import 
of the reform welfare law, was to change, 


challenge, and end the culture of poverty, 


which means you have to find a who 


don’t think they can make it, who have no 
idea what a resume is, who never had to show 
up on time before. 

There are people in this audience today 
have helped find people like that before, and 
I wish all of you who have actually hired peo- 
ple from welfare to work were up here speak- 
ing today. But what this is about is saying 
that we are going to go beyond what the nor- 
mal economy would produce; we're going to 
make an extra effort. And the Government 
will do its part, but it has to be led by the 
private sector. 

Now, in April, the Vice President and I 
announced that we would hire at least 10,000 
welfare recipients in the next 4 years without 
replacing anybody, just through job turnover, 
in an area where we will expand employ- 
ment, which I think is a pretty good thing 
in a Federal Government that’s 300,000 peo- 
ple smaller than it was 4 years ago when I 
took office. We'll do 10,000. And with the 
help of Secretary Slater and some of our 
other Cabinet Secretaries, we're going to 
work with our private contractors, the people 
that do direct business with us, to hire 10,000 
more. And we believe we can do that. 
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When we reached the budget agree- 
ment—historic budget agreement with the 
leaders of Congress to balance the budget, 
it not only will give us the first balanced 
budget in almost 30 years, it contains the ele- 
ments that we agree jointly shouid be a part 
of our contribution to your welfare reform 
effort. So let me mention them. 

First, it provides, as I said earlier, $3 bil- 
lion to help cities and States to create jobs 
and subsidize jobs, either community service 
jobs or subsidized private sector jobs. That 
money will be targeted to very high unem- 
ployment areas where you cannot reasonably 
expect any effort to deal with the time dead- 
lines. 

Second, it encourages employers to hire 
and retain welfare recipients by giving a 50 
percent tax credit over 2 years for up to 
$10,000 in wages for every long-term welfare 
recipient hired that does not displace some- 
one else. 

Now, these two things will help. But in 
addition to that, we have other big problems. 
One of the biggest problems that we think 
we need to get more help on is transpor- 
tation. You heard Governor Carper talking 
about child care. There’s $4 billion more in 
the welfare reform bill for child care. But 
there was a study that came out of Georgia 
recently which said that of the entry-level 
jobs in the inner city in fast food establish- 
ments, for example, something like, I don’t 
know, 80 percent of the jobs were held by 
people who were low-income adults. In the 
suburbs, just a little more than half of those 
jobs were held by people who were low-in- 
come adults. The transportation barrier kept 
them from maximizing their ability to move 
from dependence to independence. 

So since two out of three new jobs are cre- 
ated in the suburbs and a significant percent- 
age of people on welfare live in urban cen- 
ters, it is very important that we do more 
on that. Today, we’re awarding seed grants 
to 24 States to develop transportation 
schemes to help people go and get the jobs 
where the jobs are. And the legislation that 
we proposed in the new transportation bill 
would provide $600 million to help States 
and local communities put these plans into 
action. It also was approved in the budget 
agreement, so that’s a very, very good thing. 
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And let me just say one other thing since 
we've got two very innovative Governors 
here, and Governor Thompson, you've seen, 
they've had a huge drop in Wisconsin and 
a sizeable drop in Delaware. If you look 
around the country, there’s still a lot of un- 
evenness in how much the welfare rolls have 
dropped. Part of it is due to underlying eco- 
nomic conditions. But part of it is due to how 
comprehensive the efforts are. 

One of the things that I think is important 
is that the States really do get together and 
steal the best ideas from each other. You 
should know that among other things, the 
States now have the power under this new 
law to take what was the welfare check and 
give all or part of it to an employer for a 
period of time as an employment or training 
subsidy. And a lot of States are doing that 
as well. There are lots of options out there. 

So I want to say to all of you who are part 
of this first hundred, you have to work with 
the Governors and with the State legislators, 
too, and with the mayors and the community- 
based operators. We've got to have a system 
here that’s community-based. 

Finally, let me say that if you look at the 
numbers, a million people sounds like a huge 
amount over 4 years, but in an American 
economy that has well over 100 million peo- 
ple in the work force, that produced 12 mil- 
lion new jobs in the last 4 years, with these 
extra incentives around the edges, with com- 
mitted private sector employers, small, me- 
dium, and large businesses, this is not a prob- 
lem. This is a startup enterprise that can be 
stunningly successful. But as far as I know, 
there is no exact precedent for it in our his- 
tory. There has never been anything quite 
like this, and this is something we're trying 
to do together. I will do my best to do my 
part, but I thank all of you from the bottom 
of my heart, starting with Eli and Gerry and 
encompassing all of you, for doing your part. 

You know, I've tried to learn about what 
a lot of you are doing. And Mr. Marriott here 
has this Pathways to Independence program 
that supports the transition from welfare to 
work. I've seen that. Then I meet a man with 
a small business, and more than half his em- 
ployees are people who were on welfare. We 
were in Kansas City not very long ago, and 
I met a man who stores data for the Federal 
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Government, way out in Kansas City—that’s 
what computers do for you these days—and 
he had 25 people in his business, in this data 
storage business, and 5 of them were people 
that he had hired from the welfare rolls. 
Every time he expands now, he tries to hire 
somebody from welfare. 

I know we can do this. I just want to say 
to you, when you leave here today I want 
you to imagine what it is you would like your 
country to look like when we enter the 21st 
century. There will always be people who, 
for one reason or another, are out of work. 
There will always be people who, for one rea- 
son or another, have a rough spot in life. And 
as long as we're a nation Toamiaee there 
will always be people who start out below 
whatever the Federally established poverty 
line is. But we do not have to have a country 
with an intolerable crime rate, with an intol- 
erable failure rate among young people in 
poverty and addiction and violence. And we 
do not have to have a country with a perma- 
nent culture of dependence. We do not have 
to have that. 

We just had this service summit in Phila- 
delphia where we said, “We're all going to 
get together, without regard to party, try to 
give every child in America five things, a 
healthy start in life, a safe place to grow up, 
a decent education, a mentor with a caring 
adult, and a chance to serve and give some- 
thing back, no matter how modest the child’s 
resources are. 

I'll tell you, we could do more to get that 
done by liberating their parents from the cul- 
ture of dependence than anything else. You 
are making the America we ought to have 
for the 21st century. And I hope when you 
leave here today, you'll be even more dedi- 
cated to it because the future of our children 
is riding on it. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to George R. Stinson, chairman and 
president, General Converters and Assemblers, 
Inc.; Gov. Tom Carper of Delaware; Gov. Tommy 
G. Thompson of Wisconsin; Gerald Greenwald, 
chief executive officer, United Airlines; Eli Segal, 
president, Welfare to Work Partnership; J.W. 
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Marriott, Jr., chairman, president, and chief exec- 
utive officer, Marriott International, Inc. 


Remarks Honoring the Super Bowl 
Champion Green Bay Packers 


May 20, 1997 


Thank you very much. Please be seated. 
I want to welcome the Green Bay Packers 
and their fans here and send a special wel- 
come to the congressional delegation from 
Wisconsin, Senator Kohl, Senator Feingold, 
the Members of the House. And I see we 
also have some interlopers from Michigan 
and Minnesota who claim to be the—[laugh- 
ter|—fans of the Packers. It’s still snowing 
in all those places, according to the coach, 
so—{laughter|—you guys have got to stick 
together. 

I want to thank Robert Harlan and Ron 
Wolf and Coach Holmgren for being here 
and, of course, Brett and Reggie and the 
whole team. I got a lot of good advice when 
we were up in the White House having our 
pictures taken from the players about my 
knee therapy, and I appreciate that. What 
I need is some advice about how to make 
sure it never happens again. [Laughter] 

Congratulations on bringing the Lombardi 
Trophy back to Green Bay, for the first time 
in almost 30 years. I had two indications that 
this was going to happen. The first was my 
very early visit with the Packers at the sta- 
dium; I could see that this was a team on 
a mission. The second was that the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, who used to 
be president of a little school in Wisconsin, 
told me that they were bound to win. And 
I'm glad to see you here, Secretary Shalala. 
Thank you. 

Let me say that, for all of us who are foot- 
ball fans, this was a great year because of 
all the things that the Packers did, including 
having the best Packer defense in 35 years 
and the best in the NFL. I'd like to congratu- 
late Fritz Shurmur and his whole team and 
say that we’re glad that you recovered from 
the injury that you sustained during last 
year’s playoffs. And if you want to come here 
and teach us how to play defense in the 
White House, we need it as bad as the Pack- 
ers do. 
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I congratulate Reggie White on his sacks 
in the Super Bowl and on being the all-time 
NFL leader in sacks. And I also think the 
Packers offense deserves a lot of credit. Brett 
Favre won his second consecutive NFL MVP 
award. And I congratulated Antonio Free- 
man on that 81-yard record touchdown catch 
when I saw him in the line. It was a very 
exciting time, that long pass, the long pass 
to Andre Rison. And also, even though he’s 
not here today, I don’t think any of us will 
ever forget that Desmond Howard was the 
first special teams player ever to be a Super 
Bowl MVP. It was a great Super Bowl by 
a great team and a team effort, and I con- 
gratulate you. 

I would also like to say something not just 
as President but as a citizen. In a world 
where professional athletics becomes, it 
seems, in sport after sport, more and more 
transient, where players, quite properly, have 
to look out for themselves in what may be 
a relatively short life span as professional ath- 
letes and people move from team to team 
and then teams move from town to town, 
the Green Bay Packers are something spe- 
cial, unique, old-fashioned, and __heart- 
warming. The team is owned by ordinary citi- 
zens from all walks of life. The profits get 
poured back into the team. The players and 
the coaches have a unique relationship with 
the fans, which all of us who watch the games 
even on television can tell. Whether the fans 
are lining up in the winter to shovel snow 
so the games can be played or the players 
are volunteering in the community, it really 
means something to the rest of the country 
to see the relationship between Green Bay 
and the Packers and to know, that come what 
may, it will be there next year and the year 
after that and the year after that. And I thank 
you for that. It’s a good example that the 
rest of us should remember in all forms of 
human contests and endeavor. 

Let me say, finally, I want to express my 
admiration for Coach Mike Holmgren. He 
has one of the toughest coaching jobs in the 
world. Green Bay is a wonderful place to be, 
but the expectations are reasonably high. 
[Laughter] I can’t think of any who 
could have done a better job in fulfilling the 
legacy of Vince Lombardi, meeting the ex- 
pectations of the people of Green Bay, and 
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creating the kind of atmosphere on this team 
that is palpable even to an outsider: mutual 
support, teamwork, and always looking out 
for the ultimate goal and the welfare of the 
team and its success. This championship has 
earned him and his team their rightful place 
in history. 

And Coach, I hope that you will always, 
always be proud not only of the team but 
of what you were able to do to infuse the 
kind of spirit that it takes to get people to 
work together and play together through the 
tough times as well as the good times. 

Congratulations to all of you, and welcome 
again to the White House. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. on the 
South Portico at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to team president Robert Harlan; ex- 
ecutive vice president and general manager Ron 
Wolf; head coach Mike Holmgren; quarterback 
Brett Favre; defensive end Reggie White; defen- 
sive coordinator Fritz Shurmur; wide receivers 
Antonio Freeman and Andre Rison; and punt re- 
turn specialist Desmond Howard. 


Executive Order 13047—Prohibiting 
New Investment in Burma 
May 20, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including section 570 
of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1997 (Public Law 104-208) (the “Act’’), the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) (IEEPA), the 
National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), and section 301 of title 3 of the Unit- 
ed States Code; 

I, William J. Clinton, President of the 
United States of America, hereby determine 
and certify that, for purposes of section 
570(b) of the Act, the Government of Burma 
has committed large-scale repression of the 
democratic opposition in Burma after Sep- 
tember 30, 1996, and further determine that 
the actions and policies of the Government 
of Burma constitute an unusual and extraor- 
dinary threat to the national security and for- 
eign policy of the United States and declare 
a national emergency to deal with that threat. 
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Section 1. Except to the extent provided 
in regulations, orders, directives, or licenses 
that may be issued in conformity with section 
570 of the Act and pursuant to this order, 
I hereby prohibit new investments in Burma 
by United: States persons. 

Sec. 2. The following are also prohibited, 
except to the extent provided in section 
203(b) of IEEPA (50 U.S.C. 1702(b)) or in 
regulations, orders, directives, or licenses 
that may be issued pursuant to this order: 

(a) any approval or other facilitation by a 
United States person, wherever located, of 
a transaction by a foreign person where the 
transaction would constitute new investment 
in Burma prohibited by this order if engaged 
in by a United States person or within the 
United States; and 

(b) any transaction by a United States per- 
son or within the United States that evades 
or avoids, or has the purpose of evading or 
avoiding, or attempts to violate, any of the 
prohibitions set forth in this order. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the entry into, perform- 
ance of, or financing of a contract to sell or 
purchase goods, services, or technology, ex- 
cept: 

(a) where the entry into such contract on 
or after the effective date of this order is for 
the general supervision and guarantee of an- 
other person’s performance of a contract for 
the economic development of resources lo- 
cated in Burma; or 

(b) where such contract provides for pay- 
ment, in whole or in part, in: 

(i) shares of ownership, including 
an equity interest, in the economic 
development of resources located in 
Burma; or 

(ii) participation in royalties, earn- 
ings, or profits in the economic devel- 
opment of resources located in 
Burma. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this order: 

(a) the term “person” means an individual 
or entity; 

(b) the term “entity” means a partnership, 
association, trust, joint venture, corporation, 
or other organization; 

(c) the term “United States person” means 
any United States citizen, permanent resi- 
dent alien, juridical person organized under 
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the laws of the United States (including for- 
eign branches), or any person in the United 
States; 

(d) the term “new investment” means any 
of the following activities, if such an activity 
is undertaken pursuant to an agreement, or 
pursuant to the exercise of rights under such 
an agreement, that is entered into with the 
Government of Burma or a nongovernmental 
entity in Burma on or after the effective date 
of this order: 

(i) the entry into a contract that in- 
cludes the economic development of 
resources located in Burma; 

(ii) the entry into a contract provid- 
ing for the general supervision and 
guarantee of another person’s per- 
formance of a contract that includes 
the economic development of re- 
sources located in Burma; 

(iii) the purchase of a share of own- 
ership, including an equity interest, in 
the economic development of re- 
sources located in Burma; or 

(iv) the entry into a contract provid- 
ing for the participation in royalties, 
earnings, or profits in the economic 
development of resources located in 
Burma, without regard to the form of 
the participation; 

(e) the term “resources located in Burma” 
means any resources, including natural, agri- 
cultural, commercial, financial, industrial, 
and human resources, located within the ter- 
ritory of Burma, including the territorial sea, 
or located within the exclusive economic 
zone or continental shelf of Burma; 

(f) the term “economic development of re- 
sources located in Burma” shall not be con- 
strued to include not-for-profit educational, 
health, or other humanitarian programs or 
activities. 

Sec. 5. I hereby delegate to the Secretary 
of State the functions vested in me under 
section 570(c) and (d) of the Act, to be exer- 
cised in consultation with the heads of other 
agencies of the United States Government 
as appropriate. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State, is 
hereby authorized to take such actions, in- 
cluding the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions, and to employ all powers granted to 
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me by section 570(b) of the Act and by 
IEEPA, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this order. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may redelegate the authority set 
forth in this order to other officers and agen- 
cies of the United States Government. All 
agencies of the United States Government 
are hereby directed to take all appropriate 
measures within their authority to carry out 
the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this order 
shall create any right or benefit, substantive 
or procedural, enforceable by any party 
against the United States, its agencies or in- 
strumentalities, its officers or employees, or 
any other person. 

Sec. 8. (a) This order shall take effect at 
12:01 a.m., eastern daylight time, May 21, 
1997. 

(b) This order shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 


ister. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 20, 1997. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 21, 1997] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on May 22. 


Message to the Congress on Burma 
May 20, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 570(b) of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1997 (Public 
Law 104-208) (the “Act”), I hereby report 
to the Congress that I have determined and 
certified that the Government of Burma has, 
after September 30, 1996, committed large- 
scale repression of the democratic opposition 
in Burma. Further, pursuant to section 
204(b) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1703(b)) 
(IEEPA) and section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), I hereby 
report that I have exercised my statutory au- 
thority to declare a national emergency to 
respond to the actions and policies of the 
Government of Burma and have issued an 
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Executive order prohibiting United States 
persons from new investment in Burma. 

The order prohibits United States persons 
from engaging in any of the following activi- 
ties after its issuance: 

—entering a contract that includes the 
economic development of resources lo- 
cated in Burma; 

—entering a contract providing for the 
general supervision and guarantee of an- 
other person’s performance of a con- 
tract that includes the economic devel- 
opment of resources located in Burma; 

—purchasing a share of ownership, includ- 
ing an equity interest, in the economic 
development of resources located in 
Burma; 

—entering into a contract providing for 
the participation in royalties, earnings, 
or profits in the economic development 
of resources located in Burma, without 
regard to the form of the participation; 

—facilitating transactions of foreign per- 
sons that would violate any of the fore- 
going prohibitions if engaged in by a 
United States person; and 

—evading or avoiding, or attempting to 
violate, any of the prohibitions in the 
order. 

Consistent with the terms of section 
570(b) of the Act, the order does not prohibit 
the entry into, performance of, or financing 
of most contracts for the purchase or sale 
of goods, services, or technology. For pur- 
poses of the order, the term “resources” is 
broadly defined to include such things as nat- 
ural, agricultural, commercial, financial, in- 
dustrial, and human resources. However, 
not-for-profit educational, health, or other 
humanitarian programs or activities are not 
considered to constitute economic develop- 
ment of resources located in Burma. In ac- 
cordance with section 570(b), the prohibition 
on an activity that constitutes a new invest- 
ment applies if such activity is undertaken 
pursaunt to an agreement, or pursuant to the 
exercise of rights under an agreement that 
is entered into with the Government of 
Burma or a non-governmental entity in 
Burma, on or after the effective date of the 
Executive order. 

My Administration will continue to consult 
and express our concerns about develop- 
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ments in Burma with the Burmese authori- 
ties as well as leaders of ASEAN, Japan, the 
European Union, and other countries having 
major political, security, trading, and invest- 
ment interests in Burma and seek multilat- 
eral consensus to bring about democratic re- 
form and improve human rights in that coun- 
try. I have, accordingly, delegated to the Sec- 
retary of State the responsibilities in this re- 
gard under section 570(c) and (d) of the Act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, is authorized 
to issue regulations in exercise of my authori- 
ties under IEEPA and section 570(b) of the 
Act to implement this prohibition on new in- 
vestment. All Federal agencies are also di- 
rected to take actions within their authority 
to carry out the provisions of the Executive 
order. 

I have taken these steps in response to a 
deepening pattern of severe repression by 
the State Law and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC) in Burma. During the past 7 
months, the SLORC has arrested and de- 
tained large numbers of students and opposi- 
tion supporters, sentenced dozens to long- 
term imprisonment, and prevented the ex- 
pression of political views by the democratic 
opposition, including Aung San Suu Kyi and 
the National League for Democracy (NLD). 
It is my judgment that recent actions by the 
regime in Rangoon constitute large-scale re- 
pression of the democratic opposition com- 
mitted by the Government of Burma within 
the meaning of section 570(b) of the Act. 

The Burmese authorities also have com- 
mitted serious abuses in their recent military 
campaign against Burma’s Karen minority, 
forcibly conscripting civilians and compelling 
thousands to flee into Thailand. Moreover, 
Burma remains the world’s leading producer 
of opium and heroin, with official tolerance 
of drug trafficking and traffickers in defiance 
of the views of the international community. 

I believe that the actions and policies of 
the SLORC regime constitute an extraor- 
dinary and unusual threat to the security and 
stability of the region, and therefore to the 
national security and foreign policy of the 
United States. 

It is in the national security and foreign 
policy interests of the United States to seek 
an end to abuses of human rights in Burma 
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and to support efforts to achieve democratic 
reform. Progress on these issues would pro- 
mote regional peace and stability and would 
be in the political, security, and economic 
interests of the United states. 

The steps I take today demonstrate my Ad- 
ministration’s resolve to support the people 
of Burma, who made clear their commitment 
to human rights and democracy in 1990 elec- 
tions, the results of which the regime chose 
to disregard. 

I am also pleased to note that the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress speak with one 
voice on this issue, as reflected in executive- 
legislative cooperation in the enactment of 
section 570 of the Foreign Operations Act. 
I look forward to continued close consulta- 
tion with the Congress on efforts to promote 
human rights and democracy in Burma. 

In conclusion, I emphasize that Burma’s 
international isolation is not an inevitability, 
and that the authorities in Rangoon retain 
the ability to secure improvements in rela- 
tions with the United States as well as with 
the international community. In this respect, 
I once again call on the SLORC to lift restric- 
tions on Aung San Suu Kyi and the political 
opposition, to respect the rights of free ex- 
pression, assembly, and association, and to 
undertake a dialogue that includes leaders of 
the NLD and the ethnic minorities and that 
deals with the political future of Burma. 

In the weeks and months to come, my Ad- 
ministration will continue to monitor and as- 
sess action on these issues, paying careful at- 
tention to the report of the U.N. Special 
Rapporteur appointed by the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission and the report of the 
U.N. Secretary General on the results of his 
good offices mandate. Thus, I urge the re- 
gime in Rangoon to cooperate fully with 
those two important U.N. initiatives on 
Burma. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Executive 
order that I have issued. The order is effec- 
tive at 12:01 a.m., eastern daylight time, May 
21, 1997. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 20, 1997. 
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Remarks to the United States 
Conference of Mayors 
May 21, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. Mayor 
Helmke and other officers of the Conference 
of Mayors, General McCaffrey, Mr. Vice 
President, to members of the Cabinet and 
the administration, all of you who are here. 
First, let me thank you for participating in 
what, as Mayor Daley said, is a fairly unprec- 
edented, long-term, consistent effort at co- 
operation with all these Federal agencies to 
try to work through a united approach to this 
issue. 

It occurred to me as I was coming here 
that one of the things I ought to say is that 
all the objectives that all of us have for our 
country depend in part on our being able 
to give our children a drug-free future. I 
came here saying that I wanted to be Presi- 
dent because we needed to change America 
for the 21st century to make sure opportunity 
would be available for all people—it’s by def- 
inition not there for people who are too para- 
lyzed to take advantage of it—to make sure 
that all citizens would be responsible contrib- 
utors to a community becoming more united. 
Drugs divide America in all kinds of ways 
that you're very familiar with and, by defini- 
tion, represent irresponsibility. 

And I wanted our country to be a leader 
in the world for peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. And it’s hard for America to lead 
when we're fighting all the time over the 
drug issues. And we certainly do. I just got 
back from a trip to Mexico, Central America, 
and the Caribbean, and each stop along the 
way, it was a big point of our discussions. 

So it’s important that you're here. A lot 
of you were just at the Presidents’ Summit 
of Service in Philadelphia. We said we were 
going to try to create communities in which 
every child in this country by the year 2000 
would have a safe place; a decent, healthy 
start in life; access to a good education and 
marketable skills; a mentor trying to help him 
or her; and have a chance to serve them- 
selves—our children. We can’t do any of that 
unless these kids have a drug-free future. So 
this is very, very important. 

Before I get into the substance of my re- 
marks, I'd also like to say a special word of 
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thanks to someone who has worked with you 
on our behalf for over 4 years now. This is 
Marcia Hale’s last day on the job, and I think 
we ought to say to her she has done a mag- 
nificent job representing the mayors. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. She leaves for London 
tomorrow. She’s going to work for a great 
American company, and as nearly as I can 
tell, she will soon be in a position to support 
me in my old age. [Laughter] And so we wish 
her well. 

Let me say that, also, I want to thank all 
of you for the work you’ve done with the 
Attorney General and with our other law en- 
forcement officials in trying to drive down 
the crime rate. We can be very pleased with 
what has happened when we've had more 
police, more punishment, more prevention 
in our communities with a community-based 
strategy. One of the chiefs of police I met 
today said that the COPS program had been 
the best thing the Federal Government had 
done in his 37 years in law enforcement, and 
I appreciate that. 

You all know that the crime rate has 
dropped for 5 years in a row, and we learned 
last week at the annual observance at the Law 
Enforcement Memorial that we had the few- 
est number of police officers killed last year 
in the line of duty in 35 years. And all those 
are good signs. 

We've also had some success in the fight 
against illegal drugs. Monthly drug use today 
is about half of what it was 10 years ago. 
But what we have to face is—and I was glad 
General McCaffrey said what he did—is that 
we have had this anomalous situation in 
America for the last several years where 
crime is going down but crime among juve- 
niles is going up. Drug use among young 
adults, which used to be—that used to be 
the biggest problem category—18 to 35, 
going down, drug use among juveniles going 
up. And that is the thing, I think, that is 
plaguing all of us. 

This report you have given, I think, is very, 
very instructive about what we can do, and 
I want to talk a little more about what we 
can do together. But I think it’s also impor- 
tant to point out that this problem is the 
problem of every American citizen. It goes 
beyond the responsibilities of even the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General and the drug 
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czar and the DEA and the mayors and the 
people who are involved in prevention and 
treatment. Our society cannot say on the one 
hand we want to have a tough and tolerant 
attitude toward drugs and on the other hand 
send a very different message every time 
there might be a little money to be made 
out of it. 

And I want to say specifically, there have 
not been consistent and unwavering mes- 
sages. You know, a lot of you have experi- 
enced in your communities the increasing al- 
lure of heroin among young people. We've 
seen a lot of communities where cocaine use 
goes down, heroin use comes up. For most 
people in our generation—a lot of you are 
younger than I am, but most of you are about 
my age—we all grew up thinking heroin was 
the worst thing in the world, and there were 
these horrible images associated with it, 
strung-out junkies lying on street corners in 
decidedly unglamorous ways. But we now see 
in college campuses, in neighborhoods, her- 
oin becoming increasingly the drug of choice. 
And we know that part of this has to do with 
the images that are finding their way to our 
young people. 

In the press in recent days, we've seen re- 
ports that many of our fashion leaders are 
now admitting—and I honor them for doing 
this—they’re admitting flat out that images 
projected in fashion photos in the last few 
years have made heroin addition seem glam- 
orous and sexy and cool. And if some of the 
people in those images start to die now, it’s 
become obvious that that is not true. You 
do not need to glamorize addiction to sell 
clothes. And American fashion has been an 
enormous source of creativity and beauty and 
art and, frankly, economic prosperity for the 
United States, and we should all value and 
respect that. But the glorification of heroin 
is not creative; it’s destructive. It’s not beau- 
tiful; it is ugly. And this is not about art; it’s 
about life and death. And glorifying death 
is not good for any society. And I hope that 
we have all come to recognize that now, be- 
cause none of us are going to succeed unless 
all of us work together on this problem. 

Let me say that I also recognize that we 
have more to do here. The balanced budget 
agreement that we have reached with the 
Congress, and which received overwhelming 
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support from members of both parties in the 
House of Representatives last night—I am 
very, very proud of it—will allow us to con- 
tinue to increase our efforts to work with you 
to do our part of the job. And I agree with 
what Mayor Daley said; we have a lot of 
things to do here, including improving the 
coordination between what we do and what 
you do. 

Among other things, General McCaffrey 
has succeeded in making the case for a $175 
million advertising campaign which will be 
leveraged with private sector resources to 
give our children the hard facts about drugs. 
I think that is very important. We have a lot 
of evidence that drug use does go down or 
up depending upon the absence or presence 
of certain messages and certain cultural envi- 
ronment about it. 

There are also two other things I'd like 
to mention because they were mentioned 
specifically, Mr. Mayor, in your plan. First, 
we have some good news to report in our 
progress about methamphetamine. Last year, 
we targeted this increasingly popular drug as 
a special focus for our efforts. Meth has a 
devastating effect on those who use it. It is 
produced in clandestine labs which carry an 
enormously high risk of fire and explosion. 
The Congress supported our efforts by enact- 
ing the Comprehensive Methamphetamine 
Control Act, establishing new controls over 
the chemicals used to make meth and 
strengthening penalties for trafficking in 
those chemicals. 

Now a year later, we are releasing a one- 
year progress report. First, seizures of dan- 
gerous drug labs used to manufacture meth 
are up 170 percent in one year alone. Second, 
the use of methamphetamine is down in key 
Western cities; and 8 of the 10 cities where 
meth use had been skyrocketing, it’s dropped 
between 7 and 52 percent. So this shows you 
that if we work together we can actually turn 
the tide in problem after problem after prob- 
lem. 

A second focus of our efforts—and again, 
one that you mentioned in your report—in- 
volved a vigorous crackdown on money 
launderers. We know that without a steady 
stream of laundered cash, the drug trade will 
wither. Today the Treasury Department will 
take three steps to further cut off the cash. 
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We will require currency exchanges, check 
cashers, and other money services to register 
with the Treasury Department. We will re- 
quire more businesses to report suspicious 
activity under penalty of law and will require 
the transfer of funds overseas above $750 to 
be reported to Federal law enforcement. We 
know this will cut back on money laundering. 
It will require some efforts at compliance, 
but it is worth doing. We know if we can 
get to the money, we can get to the problems 
very often. 

Finally, let me ask your help in trying to 
get the Congress to pass the kind of juvenile 
justice bill we all know that we need. Orga- 
nized gangs, armed to the teeth, prowl too 
many of our streets and threaten too many 
of our communities and are part of the drug 
problem. I have proposed comprehensive 
legislation, modeled on what is working in 
Boston and many other cities present in this 
room and around the country, that will pro- 
tect our children better from violence and 
give local communities the capacity to have 
safe streets again. 

The plan will add prosecutors and proba- 
tion im, keep schools open longer to 
keep children off the streets. And we know 
an awful lot of the problems young people 
have occur in the first few hours after they 
get out of school and before they can be 
home with their parents. It will also require 
child safety locks on guns. Right now, we pro- 
tect aspirin bottles better than we protect 
guns. And it would extend the provisions of 
the Brady bill to juveniles who commit seri- 
ous violent crimes; they wouldn’t be able to 
buy a gun when they turn 21. 

The legislation passed in the House of 
———— contains tougher penalties 
and more prosecutors, but only about a 
dozen States qualify. It does not do anything 
on prevention. It does not make all States 
available for extra prosecutors and probation 
officers. And it does not deal with the child 
safety locks or extending the coverage of the 
Brady bill to juveniles who commit serious 
crimes. 

Now, I believe we ought to get a good ju- 
venile crime bill here that can be actually 
used in the way the crime bill of 1994 and 
the COPS program are being used by you 
on the streets. We want to give you some- 
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thing you can use. This bill, like the other 
ones, was largely written by local officials tell- 
ing us what should be in the bill. So I do 
not want this to be a political issue; I do not 
want this to be a partisan issue. I tried to 
do this in a very straightforward way, based 
on what those of you who labor in this vine- 
yard every day toid me was the right thing 
to do. 

So I hope that you will help us do that, 
continue to make progress on meth, continue 
to make progress on money laundering. I as- 
sure you we will review your plan and your 
recommendations very closely. And again, let 
me say I also hope you will help us remind 
the people in your communities that if we 
want our kids to be drug-free, we’ve got to 
work hard to send the right signals. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. on the 
State Floor at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Paul Helmke of Fort Wayne, 
IN, and Mayor Richard M. Daley of Chicago, 
president, U.S. Conference of Mayors. 


Proclamation 7005—National 
Maritime Day, 1997 


May 21, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout America’s history—from the 
Revolutionary War to today’s global chal- 
lenges—our United States Merchant Marine 
has fulfilled its mission with patriotism and 
efficiency, transporting our Nation’s cargoes 
in times of both peace and conflict. Our Mer- 
chant Marine has shown its mettle time and 
again during major United States military en- 
gagements, proving to be a crucial compo- 
nent in support of our Armed Forces’ efforts 
to protect our national interests and defend 
our freedom. Today, we salute these skilled 
civilian seafarers, who continue to distinguish 
their profession and demonstrate their com- 
mitment to America’s security through their 
unwavering support of our troops abroad in 
both peacekeeping and humanitarian oper- 


ations. 
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History has taught us how important a na- 
tion’s flag presence is on the high seas. Heed- 
ing the lessons of the past, the Congress and 
I reaffirmed our pledge for a strong U.S.- 
flag fleet when I signed into law the Maritime 
Security Act of 1996. This legislation sets the 
course for America’s Merchant Marine into 
the 21st century, sustaining a strong sealift 
capability and bolstering national security. 
The Act will strengthen American maritime 
and allied industries, while energizing our ef- 
forts to further stimulate the economy 
through trade and commerce. 

As we look to the challenges of the future, 
we recognize the continuing importance of 
our U.S. domestic maritime fleet to the 
maintenance of our Nation’s commercial and 
defense maritime interests. I commend the 
merchant mariners whose unstinting service 
has helped maintain both our domestic and 
our international U.S. fleets. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, the Congress, by a 
resolution approved May 20, 1933, has des- 
ignated May 22 of each year as “National 
Maritime Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 22, 1997, as Na- 
tional Maritime Day. I urge all Americans 
to observe this day with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities and by dis- 
playing the flag of the United States at their 
homes and in their communities. I also re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register 8:45 
a.m., May 22, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 23. 
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Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Reception 
May 21, 1997 


Thank you very much. Senator Kerrey, 
thank you so much for what you said. I cer- 
tainly hope someone taped that; I may need 
it later. [Laughter] Thank you, Senator 
Torricelli, for your tireless efforts, your great 
energy. I thank all the other Senators who 
are here from our party. I have seen Senators 
Harkin, Dodd, Mikulski, Breaux, and Rocke- 
feller. I’m sure I’ve missed someone. Who 
else is here? Senator Graham, Bryan. Bump- 
ers is not here, is he? Dale Bumpers came 
to a fundraiser? My Senator is here. Give 
him a hand. [Applause] That’s great. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Anyway, I want to say a special word of 
appreciation to Senator Daschle, who took 
on the leadership of our party and the Senate 
at a difficult time. And I think that every sin- 
gle Member of the United States Senate 
would have to say that he has performed with 
incredible skill and discipline and leadership 
and humanity. And we are very grateful to 
him. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 
being here tonight. I’m here because I want 
to see the Democrats who are running for 
reelection win. I want to see Senator Biden 
have a chance to chair the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I want Senator Hollings—I know he’s 
here—to be reelected, and Senator Boxer, 
Senator Murray, Senator Carol Moseley- 
Braun. 

I'm here because even though we have had 
occasional well-publicized disagreements, 
the last time I checked, the Democratic Con- 
gress has supported me more frequently than 
the Democrats supported my last three 
Democratic predecessors. So I am _ very 
grateful for the partnership that we have had. 
It means a lot to me, and I thank them for 
that. 

And I’m here because I wanted to tell all 
of you who contributed to us so that we could 
all be here tonight, I am proud of you. You 
are doing what it takes to make the American 
political system work. And you ought to be 
proud of yourselves, because if it hadn’t been 
for you a lot of us would not be here doing 
the things which have been done to advance 
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the cause of the American people. And I 
hope you will always be proud to be here 
among your friends who agree with you and 
who are trying to move this country forward. 
And thank you, Dale Chihuly, for your sup- 
port and your artistic gifts to all of us. God 
bless you, sir. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for almost 4% 
years now we have worked hard to lead this 
country into a new century with a different 
way of governing America. In 1992, our 
country was drifting and divided, and I had 
a new idea: that we could bring the American 
people together and move us forward if we 
thought about what it would take to essen- 
tially preserve the American dream for every- 
one in the 21st century. Opportunity for all, 
responsibility from all, everybody is part of 
our community and we're prepared to lead 
the world toward peace and freedom and 
prosperity. A very simply program. 

At the time, Democrats had had a hard 
time commending national trust because 
people said, well, we couldn’t be trusted be- 
cause we'd spend every dollar we got our 
hands on; we couldn’t be trusted with the 
deficit; we couldn’t be trusted to manage the 
economy; we couldn’t be trusted with de- 
fense; we couldn’t be trusted with foreign 
policy; we couldn’t be trusted with crime. 
You remember all that whole litany that our 
friends on the other side used to say about 
us. 

Well, now we have 4% years of experi- 
ence. Yes, we're going to pass a balanced 
budget plan; but don’t you forget, 77 percent 
of the work has been done, done entirely by 
Democrats who voted in 1993 for the eco- 
nomic program that represented the philoso- 
phy the voters ratified in 1992. And we were 
right, and that’s why we can balance the 
budget today and continue to invest in our 
country and move us forward. 

Senator Daschle talked about a record 
number of new jobs. We've also got the low- 
est employment rate in 24 years, the lowest 
inflation in 30 years, the highest business in- 
vestment in 35 years. And here’s something 
important to Democrats, the biggest decline 
in inequality in incomes of working families 
in over three decades. That’s what we came 
here to do; that’s what we’re doing; and that’s 
what we're going to do more of if you help 
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us keep these people in the Senate and bring 
some friends along so that we can have a 
majority and continue to move this country 
forward. Thank you very much. 

Crime has gone down 5 years in a row for 
the first time in over two decades. We've had 
the biggest drop in welfare rolls, before the 
welfare reform bill was signed, in 50 years. 
The Democrats have a lot to be proud of. 
And we have a lot to do. And all elections 
are about the future. 

Now when this agreement passes, it will 
provide for a balanced budget that has the 
biggest increase in education in a generation, 
enough funds to continue protecting the en- 
vironment and close 500 of the worst toxic 
waste dumps, and continue our work to try 
to preserve our national parks, to try to save 
the Florida Everglades, to try to move this 
country forward environmentally. It contains 
funds that are adequate to restore almost all 
of the cuts in wrongful cuts in aid to legal 
immigrants that were imposed last year by 
the Congress. And it provides funds to help 
us make sure that all those people we are 
telling, you have to move from welfare to 
work, will actually be able to get from welfare 
to work, and will be able to have a job when 
they get there. 

Yesterday, we announced a new partner- 
ship with 100 companies, that will soon grow 
into 1,000, who are committing to hire peo- 
ple to move from welfare to work. We are 
going to move another million people into 
the workforce from welfare in the next 4 
years. That is our approach: don’t cut people 
off and walk away from them; give them a 
chance to raise their children and succeed 
in the workplace. 

Let me just say that we have a lot of chal- 
lenges ahead. We have cured the structural 
deficit in our country, but we have to attack 
the generational deficit. That means that we 
have to recognize that while poverty is at an 
all-time low among senior citizens, and we’re 
proud of that, it’s twice that high among our 
children. And we can’t let it get worse as 
those of us in the Baby Boom generation 
move toward our retirement years. We have 
to literally carry out a crusade to take care 
of the future of the children of this country. 
Part of the things that I like about this budget 
is that it’s got funds in there—$16 billion 
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worth of funds—to extend health insurance 
to half the kids in this country who don’t have 
it. And we shouldn’t quit until we finish that 
job. 

And finally, let me say, we have one big 
debate still raging in our party and in our 
country. And I’m clearly on one side, and 
I'm here to plead guilty. I believe it’s good 
for America to lead the world to a more open 
economy, to more peaceful arms arrange- 
ments, to more cooperation, to more democ- 
racy. And I believe we did the right thing 
in the last 4 years to conclude over 200 trade 
agreements, the largest trade record of any 
administration in the history of the country. 
That’s one of the reasons in the last 2 years 
more than half of the new jobs coming into 
our economy have paid above average wages. 

I believe we're doing the right thing to 
make an agreement between NATO and 
Russia, which I’m going to Paris to celebrate 
next week. I believe we’re doing the right 
thing to open NATO membership to new 
members so that we can avoid having a 21st 
century like the 20th century and, frankly, 
virtually every century before it where wars 
were fought and people were killed on the 
soil of Europe. [Applause] Thank you. 

I believe it’s a good thing for the United 
States to try to make peace in the Middle 
East and Northern Ireland and Bosnia, to try 
to ask our friends in Greece and Turkey to 
work with us to resolve their problems. I be- 
lieve it’s a good thing for us to care about 
what’s going on between India and Pakistan 
and hope that it can be worked out. I believe 
it’s a good thing for us to believe that here 
at home our incredible racial and ethnic di- 
versity should be seen as an asset. And I am 
proud of the fact that I have consistently op- 
posed the dismantlement of all affirmative 
action programs. I think it is a terrible mis- 
take, and you can see it in the enrollment 
figures in these colleges and universities in 
Texas and California now. 

So that’s what I believe. And it’s hard to 
quarrel with the results now—if you can help 
us with your ideas and your contributions and 
with recruiting good candidates in all these 
States. We now have a record. It is no longer 
open to serious debate that when we said 
in 1993 you could shrink the deficit, cut the 
size of Government and increase investment 
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in education, technology, and science and re- 
search. They — at us and said, “All 
you're going to do is bring on a recession 
and make the deficit worse.” The deficit’s 
been cut by 77 percent. You heard Tom 
Daschle say we produced 12 million jobs for 
the first time in history in a 4 year period 
and the lowest unemployment rate in 24 
years. Our approach was right, and they were 
not and that’s why we got a budget agree- 
ment today that will enable us to balance the 
budget. All we have to do is to stay on the 
good issues, run on the high road, and be 
able to find good candidates and finance 
them, and we can keep moving this country 
forward. 

Don’t you ever forget—you go home to- 
night—12 million people have jobs because 
we changed the economic policy of the coun- 
try; 186,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers did 
not buy handguns in the last 4 years because 
we changed the policy of the country; 12 mil- 
lion working families got to take a little time 
off from their jobs when they had a sick par- 
ent or a sick child without losing their jobs 
because we changed the direction of the 
country. And I could go on and on and on. 

What you do makes a difference in the 
lives of people you will never meet, you will 
never know, who could never afford to be 
here tonight. That is the unique role you oc- 
cupy in American democracy. I am very 
proud of it and very grateful to you and deep- 
ly determined to keep this country and our 
party moving in the right direction. 

Thank you for your support. Thank you, 
and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:23 p.m. at the 
Corcoran Museum of Art. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to artist Dale Chihuly, whose art work was 
displayed at the museum. 


Remarks at a Town Hall Meeting on 
Education in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 

May 22, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mary Helen. She said she was 
nervous, but I thought she did a great job, 
didn’t you? Terrific. 
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Thank you, Bob Kittle, for hosting us here, 
Leon Pilewski, the principal, and all the fac- 
ulty here at Robert Byrd High School. I 
thank Governor Underwood, Mrs. 
Underwood, Governor Caperton, the other 
State officials for being here, the legislative 
leaders, the local school officials. 

The congressional delegation did want to 
come, but the Senate is voting today on the 
balanced budget amendment. I'll have a little 
more to say about that in a minute. But I 
kind of wish Senator Byrd had been able to 
come here, especially to this school, but he 
and your other legislators have put their duty 
first and I respect that and they're where we 
all want them to be. 

I'd like to thank your State superintendent 
of education, Hank Marockie, for being here, 
and recognize the president of the State 
board of education, Cleo Matthews, who’s 
here because not only is she the president 
of the State board of education but her 
daughter, Sylvia, is the Deputy Chief of Staff 
to the President. And that’s a nice little walk 
from Hinton, West Virginia, so I thank them 
for being here. Cleo, thank you. 

I thank Mayor Flynn and others for mak- 
ing me feel so welcome in Clarksburg and 
all the communities along the way where the 
people came out to say hello. But mostly I 
want to thank all of you in this audience for 
joining me to talk about education, about the 
plans that you have and the plans that I have 
to make education better, and especially the 
importance of high standards, to give our 
children the knowledge and skills they will 
need to seize the opportunities and meet the 
challenges of the 21st century. 

I came here in part because of the great 
progress you are making in the national 
movement to raise academic achievement. In 
1996, the State of West Virginia tied for third 
in the Nation in improvement since 1992 in 
the mathematics performance of fourth and 
eighth graders. You should be very, very 
proud of that. 

I want to thank Governor Underwood for 
supporting this educational effort, and I want 
to thank my former colleague, with whom 
I served for many years, Gaston Caperton, 
for making education his top priority here 
in West Virginia, among other things, making 
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West Virginia the Nation’s leader in putting 
technology in schools. 

I believe you either now have or soon will 
have computers in every single one of your 
elementary schools in West Virginia. That is 
something you can be very proud of—that, 
the distance learning work you've done. And 
I want to tell you all, if you don’t know, in 
addition to being on public broadcasting here 
in West Virginia and whatever else the net- 
works choose to pick up tonight, we are live 
on the Internet in West Virginia and across 
the country. So you’re in cyberspace, and I 
hope you're having a good time there. 

For the last 4 years we have worked very 
hard to advance our goals in education, to 
make sure all our children are ready to leain; 
to make sure that they have good basic skills, 
from expanding Head Start to the Goals 2000 
program, which West Virginia has used; to 
have grassroots efforts to raise academic per- 
formance; to our school-to-work program, to 
help the learning of young people who don’t 
go on to colleges but do deserve to have good 
access to further training after high school; 
to open the doors of college to all Americans. 

The balanced budget agreement that I 
reached with the leaders of Congress pro- 
vides for the largest increased investment in 
education in a generation. If the Senate 
adopts it—the House has already adopted it 
by a better than 75 percent vote; if the Senate 
adopts it, that’s what it will do. It expands 
Head Start, moving toward our goal of a mil- 
lion kids in Head Start by 2002. It funds our 
America Reads program, designed to mobi- 
lize a million volunteer reading tutors across 
America to ensure that every 8-year-old in 
this country can read independently by the 
end of the third grade. Very important in a 
country that is as diverse as ours is becoming. 

We have 4 school districts in America 
where there are more than 100 different na- 
tive ethnic linguistic groups. That’s a stun- 
ning statistic. But everybody has to be able 
to read in our common language of English, 
so this is very important. 

We also have the largest increased invest- 
ment in higher education since the GI bill 
was passed at the end of World War II, a 
HOPE scholarship tax credit for families de- 
signed to make 2 years of education after 
high school as universal as a high school di- 
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ploma is today, tax deductions for the costs 
of all tuition after high school, and the big- 
gest increase in Pell grants in 20 years. It 
will add 300,000 more people who are eligi- 
ble for the Pell t program, something 
which will be especially helpful in a State 
like West Virginia. 

In addition to that, we have funding to try 
to follow your lead to make sure that we can 
connect every classroom and library in the 
United States to the Internet by the year 
2000. But the most important thing of all in 
our education program, I believe, is the ef- 
fort to develop national standards and a na- 
tional measure of whether those standards 
are being met. Because from West Virginia 
to Nevada, from Washington State to Flor- 
ida, from Maine to Arizona, math is the same; 
the need for basic reading skills are the same. 

I called in my State of the Union Address 
for national standards of excellence in basic 
learning, not Federal Government standards 
but national standards, starting with fourth 
grade reading and eighth grade math and re- 
flected in examinations which I would chal- 
lenge every school, every State, every student 
to participate in by 1999. 

I have proposed that these exams be based 
on the only widely accepted national stand- 
ards based test we have today, called the Na- 
tional Assessment of Education Progress. 
When I just said that West Virginia ranked 
third in the country in progress and perform- 
ance in math tests, that is based on your stu- 
dents’ performance on the so-called NAEP 
test, the National Assessment of Education 
Progress. But today we only give those tests 
to a sampling of students in States, and we 
only know what either the State scores are 
or in some cases, the district or regional 
scores are. So we have to do this for the 
whole Nation. 

Today I am pleased to announce that Gov- 
ernor Underwood, along with the State board 
of education and the State superintendent of 
education, has agreed that West Virginia 
should participate in these examinations in 
1999. And I’m grateful to him, and you 
should be proud of it. 

In addition, Massachusetts and the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business are endorsing our 
call for national tests. West Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, the National Alliance of Business 
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joined several other States and other groups 
in the growing national consensus for stand- 
ards. And I am very, very encouraged. 

Let me also say that, you know my native 
State of Arkansas has a lot in common with 
West Virginia. In the 1980 census we were 
the two States with the highest percentage 
of people living in the States who were born 
there. And we also have had to struggle with 
low incomes and an economy that was not 
easily changeable to meet the demands of 
the modern world. And I'd like to think that 
we believe that our children are as gifted as 
children anywhere and that if we give them 
high standards, good teaching, and good pa- 
rental support and good support in the 
schools, they can do as well as students any- 
where in the world. So again, Governor, 
thank you. And thank you to all the edu- 
cators. We're going to do this, and it’s impor- 
tant. 

Now, before we open the floor to ques- 
tions, I thought you might be interested in 
just seeing what these exams are like. So we'll 
go through a question or two, just so you'll 
get the feeling for what a fourth grade—we'll 
start with the fourth grade reading exam, and 
you'll see why this is important. If you have 
a standards exam—it’s not like giving an 
exam in class where somebody might grade 
on the curve and two people can make an 
A and everybody else has to make something 
lower. Standards-based exams are designed 
to assure that everybody can pass, but to pass, 
it means something. It means you know what 
you need to know. So no one is supposed 
to fail, and this is not designed to put any 
school, any student, and group down but to 
lift us all up. The tests are designed so that 
if they don’t work out so well the first time, 
you'll know what to do to teach, to improve 
and lift these standards. 

But it’s very important to understand the 
difference between a standards-based test 
and normal grading, where you expect some- 
body to make 100, somebody to make 60, 
and everybody to be in between. With the 
idea of standards, you want everybody to 
clear at least the fundamental bar. 

So let’s look at the charts here. Chart one 
describes the fourth grade reading test, and 
the standard performance is divided into 
three categories. Basic performance means 
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that a reader can recognize most of the 
words, identify the most important informa- 
tion. The next level is proficient; in addition 
to that, you can summarize the passage, find 
specific information, and describe the way it’s 
presented. Then an advanced understanding 
would be that you could provide a more de- 
tailed and thoughtful explanation. And I'll 
give you an example of that by asking one 
of your students to join me. Hannah Galey, 
who is a fourth-grader from Nutter Fort In- 
termediate, is going to come forward. Han- 
nah is going to read us a passage from “Char- 
lotte’s Web,” a wonderful book I’m sure a 
lot of the adults here read with your children 
when they were little. 
Hannah? Give her a hand. [Applause] 


[At this point, Hannah Galey read the pas- 
sage. | 

The President. That’s wonderful. That’s 
great. Give her a hand. [Applause] You were 
great. If we were giving a read score, she 
would be double advanced, you know. 
[Laughter] Thank you. 

Now, here’s the way the question would 
work for a fourth-grader: “Based upon the 
passage you just read, how would you de- 
scribe Charlotte to a friend?” And then these 
are three possible answers, and you see how 
they would be graded, based on what I just 
said. A basic proficiency would be, “Char- 
lotte keeps her promise.” That’s basic stand- 
ards. A proficient answer would be, “Char- 
lotte works hard to keep her promise,” de- 
scribing that she hasn't kept it yet, she’s 
working to keep it. And then, an advanced 
understanding would just explain in one sen- 
tence what the whole paragraph was about. 
“She plans to keep her promise to save Wil- 
bur’s life”—what the promise is—“by trick- 
ing Zuckerman” —how she plans to keep it— 
all three things. But you can see if you give— 
and obviously there are various variations, 
but the test would be—the answers would 
be aggregated in three categories like that, 
so that you would have some sense of how 
the children were reading. 

Now, let’s look at chart four, which will 
show how our fourth-graders are doing. 
Again, this is the National Assessment of 
Education Progress. This is the reading ver- 
sion of the math test that I just quoted that 
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West Virginia was third in the country in im- 
provement on. Given to a representative 
sample of fourth-graders in America, 40 per- 
cent did not do as well as saying, “Charlotte 
keeps her promise”—could not say that’s 
what this was about. 

Now, you know, some of these young peo- 
ple may not have English as a first language, 
but a lot of them do and still are not reading 
at an advanced enough level. That is why it 
is so important that we provide in every com- 
munity an army of trained reading tutors to 
help support the parents and support the lit- 
eracy efforts under way and support the 
schools. 

Thirty percent cleared the first hurdle: 
“This is about Charlotte keeping a promise.” 
Twenty-three percent were more proficient; 
they knew it was her plan, she was outlining 
her plan. Only 7 percent of the fourth-grad- 
ers went as far as saying, “She plans to keep 
her promise to save the life by tricking the 
man.” You see? 

So it shows you that ideally we would like 
100 percent in advance, but at least we need 
100 percent at basic or above. And so the 
idea of giving the exam would not to be to 
identify failures but to show schools and 
school districts how well children are reading 
based on what they understand, so that ev- 
erybody would reach a certain understand- 
ing. That way their performance in all subse- 
quent grades would improve. A lot of chil- 
dren have the mental capacity to do very well 
in school and fall further and further behind 
because they didn’t get the comprehension 
they needed early on. 

Now, I want to show you one other chart, 
and we'll come back to this at the end of 
the program. This is a sample eighth grade 
math test, so ask yourself this question—no 
answer forthcoming now: A car has a fuel 
tank that holds 15 gallons of fuel. The car 
consumes 5 gallons of fuel for every 100 
miles. A trip of 250 miles was started with 
a full tank of fuel. How much fuel remained 
in the tank at the end of the trip? And there 
are four answers: 24 gallons, 12% gallons, 
17% gallons, 5 gallons. We'll come back to 
that at the end of the show. That’s designed 
to hold viewer interest out there. [Laughter] 

So that’s basically what these standards 
tests are designed to do. I wanted to come 
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here and talk about that because West Vir- 
ginia has not only proved that you can have 
a big increase in teacher’s salaries, which is 
wonderful, one of the best student-teacher 
ratios in America, which is wonderful, the 
most aggressive plan to put computers in ele- 
mentary schools in the country, which is ter- 
rific and helps to reinforce standards learn- 
ing, but you're also showing that you can 
raise standards and today, with the Gov- 
ernor’s statement, that you want to do more. 

So with that, I'd like to hear from about 
any of these educational matters you would 
like to discuss, questions you'd like to ask, 
statements you'd like to make, and we'll go 
back to our leader here, Mr. Kittle. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kittle. We're ready now to do the 
town hall meeting, so we’re ready to open 
for questions for the President. 

The President. Here's some over here. 

Mr. Kittle. Over here? 

The President. Yes, over there. And 
there’s some there. 


[David Hardesty, president, West Virginia 
University, asked the President to identify the 
impediments to the adoption of national 
standards. | 


The President. 1 think there are two 
major barriers, from what I’ve heard. The 
first is a political one; the second one is a 
deeply personal one, almost. 

The political one is sometimes when peo- 
ple say “national standards”—and Secretary 
Riley and I have to deal with this all across 
America—when people say “national stand- 
ards,” they say, “I don’t want the Federal 
Government setting standards for my 
school.” That is not what this is about. All 
the Federal Government proposes to do is 
to fund the development of the tests to meas- 
ure whether the standards are being met. 

The National Assessment of Education 
Progress tests, which you participate in, was 
developed by educators, academics, and 
other experts. The Federal Government is 
not running this test. We are not telling you 
that you have to participate in it. The whole 
things is voluntary. But I believe every State 
will want to be a part of it when it is obviously 
a process that has integrity, that will help our 
children. 
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So the first thing is we have to tell people, 
this is not some attempt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over your schools. We have 
done a lot in our administration to get rid 
of a lot of the Federal rules and regulations 
associated with grant programs, to try to give 
local school districts more flexibility as long 
as they were developing academic standards 
that they could hold themselves accountable 
for. That's the first thing. 

The second thing—big problem, I think, 
is it’s scary; it’s personal. You’re afraid. What 
happens if you take it, and you don’t do very 
well? And I think the important thing there 
is that we are not—we want all of our chil- 
dren to take it, but we’re not necessarily try- 
ing to identify the specific score of every stu- 
dent, but we want the schools and the classes 
to see how they're doing so they can lift the 
students up. I don’t want anybody's score 
published in the paper or anything like that. 
This is not an instrument of failure; it’s an 
instrument of accountability and pathway to 
success. 

But I can tell you, when you look at other 
countries with which we’re competing for the 
high-wage jobs of tomorrow—huge issue in 
West Virginia—now, for years—I was look- 
ing at the topography of West Virginia, which 
looks like about half of Arkansas, you know, 
all these mountains and how beautiful it is. 
For years, it made it hard for you to diversify 
your economy. You had coal in the ground, 
but it was hard for people to get here and 
do other things, and it slowed up the diver- 
sification of your economy and kept your 
wage levels too low. 

The explosion of technology will mean that 
many kinds of work can be done anywhere 
in America and anywhere in the world. And 
it both gives you an enormous new oppor- 
tunity but a much higher responsibility to lift 
your education level. So we've got to get peo- 
ple over the idea that they have to be scared 
of how this thing comes out. 

No matter how bad it is, once you get a 
roadmap it will be better next year and it 
will be better the year after that. And all the 
evidence is that children do better with high- 
er expectations. To me those are the two 
things. If you can confront those two things 
head on, go out here and tell the citizens 
of West Virginia the Government is not try- 
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ing to run a testing program and take over 
your schools, number one; and number two, 
don’t be scared of how it comes out because 
it’s going to make us better in the long run. 

Mr. Kittle. Okay. Time for the next ques- 
tion. Let’s take one from this group over 
here. 


[A participant asked if schools will receive 
increased funding for reading specialists at 
the elementary school level. | 


The President. What's the answer to that, 
Secretary Riley? Yes? Yes, he doesn’t have 
a microphone. Secretary, just tell him what 
you just said. [Laughter] This is something 
I’m very proud of. I'll give you the intro. In 
addition to the million volunteers we're going 
to try to get to support you, those of you 
who do this at a higher level of skill on a 
full-time basis, we are also going to provide— 
that’s what he was about to say. 


[Secretary of Education William Riley an- 
swered that the President’s America Reads 
initiative calls for Federal funding for local 
schools to have reading specialists work with 
selected students. | 


The President. Twenty-five thousand 
extra reading specialists, so that should put 
one in every school. 

Now, let me ask you something. You say 
you're a reading recovery teacher, and have 
you had great results with it? You know, the 
reading recovery program revolutionized lit- 
eracy in the whole nation of New Zea- 
land——- 

Secretary Riley. Absolutely. 

The President. and is probably the 
most consistently effective reading program 
that any of us know about. It’s more inten- 
sive, and it’s more expensive, and what we're 
trying to do is to create a network where, 
in effect, people like you can be at the center 
of a hub that reaches out, that included read- 
ing specialists and all the volunteers so we'll 
have enough hopefully to cover what every 


child needs. 


[Donna Rose, a teacher at Lost Creek Ele- 
mentary School, described the reading pro- 
gram at Lost Creek, its emphasis on parental 
involvement, and the long term improvement 
of students scores and gave credit to the Title 
I funding and the flexibility it allows. She 
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asked if the President was working on similar 
programs for the future. | 


The President. Let me say, first of all I 
thank you for what you are doing because 
I think it’s very important. It’s the most im- 
portant thing, especially with the parents 
being involved. One of the things that we 
have done that I’m most proud of, is the way 
we redid the Title I program, because when 
we got here, Secretary Riley and I got here 
and we had been Governors living with the 
Title I program for years, we thought it was 
really selling our lower income children in 
our poorer school districts short, basically 
creating a two-tiered system of education. 
And instead, we tried to organize it so that 
you grassroots teachers could use it to lift 
the performance level of children who were 
covered by Title I, and I think that’s what 
you've done, and I’m very thrilled by it. 

Now, what we’re trying to do now, in addi- 
tion to what we've just been talking about, 
on the standards, first we want to increase 
the availability of preschool education so that 
more kids will come to school prepared to 
learn. Secondly, we want to try to do what 
we can to support the literacy programs in 
the schools; we explained that. 

And then we’ve taken the basic education 
programs that we have on the books now in 
this balanced budget plan and tried to con- 
tinue or dramatically increase the funding of 
as many of them as we could. We are particu- 
larly interested in trying to help enhance 
math and science education and, as I said 
earlier, trying to accelerate the movement of 
computers and connection to the Internet 
and good educational software and trained 
teachers in every classroom in America, and 
that’s a big part of this program. 

So I hope that all those things together 
will make a significant difference when we 
finish this work over the next 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Kittle. Let’s take a question from one 
of the students now. 

The President. You've got a bunch of 
them. Your choice. 

Mr. Kittle. Let’s take the one here on the 
front row, on the left. 

The President. We'll take both of them. 
Go ahead. 
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[Jennifer Brown, a fifth grade student at 
Simpson Elementary School, voiced her con- 
cern that funding for art, music, and theater 
programs had been cut, and asked if the 
President would ensure that the programs re- 
main in schools. | 


The President. Wonderful. Well, first of 
all, let me say that historically, the main sup- 
port for arts and education out in the country 
from the National Government has come 
through programs like the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, because most of the big 
money coming from the National Govern- 
ment to the schools has come to schools that 
have basically low tax bases because of low 
income, or to students with special needs. 
And the idea was that if the Federal Govern- 
ment gave extra money to poor schools or 
gave extra money to students with special 
needs because their costs were higher, then 
the States and the localities would be able 
to keep up the rest of the programs. 

There has been an alarming decline all 
over America in the arts and music programs 
and, I might say, in the athletic programs, 
apart from the big school teams. And I think 
it’s a serious mistake, because we now know 
that a lot of young people develop their intel- 
lectual capacities in different ways, different 
kids learn in different ways, and that we real- 
ly are significantly eroding the future of cer- 
tain segments of our children if we deprive 
them of access to the arts and music and, 
even if they're not varsity football or basket- 
ball players or baseball players, to other 
sports. 

But we don’t—except through the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, we’ve done 
some things that benefit public schools—we 
don’t have direct programs to do that be- 
cause we spend all our money on other 
things. But I must say, I personally believe 
it’s a mistake for schools to cut back on it. 
And when I was a Governor, I tried to dedi- 
cate enough funding to these purposes, to 
try to offset it, even though usually the deci- 
sions about the curriculum are made com- 
pletely at the local level. I think that may 
be the problem, that all schools from time 
to time have financial problems. And it may 
be that because there’s not a specific funding 
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stream for a lot of these programs, they're 
more likely to be left undefended. 

I think the best way to keep them is for 
you and students like you to point out that 
you think it’s an important part of your edu- 

cation. 

Ashby Hardesty. Mr. President, my name 
is Ashby Hardesty, and I'm a fifth-grader 
from Nutter Fort Elementary School. I was 
wondering if you use the Internet in the 
White House. 

The President. We do. 

Secretary Riley. All right. 

The President. But my daughter uses it 
more than I do. [Laughter] We access the 
Internet in the White House, and we also 
have extensive E-mail. But my speechwriters 
use the Internet. They can do research on 
the Internet; they pull up articles and things. 
We use the Internet for all kinds of things. 

When I become curious, I can always go 
down to the Vice President’s office, because 
he’s a bigger expert than I am, and we have 
interesting environmental discussions based 
on things he pulls up for me on the Internet. 
But the White House uses the Internet quite 
a lot 

Mr. Kittle. Okay, let’s hear from one of 
the parents over in this section. 

Jim? 

Jim McCallum. Mr. President, welcome 
to West Virginia. 

The President. Thank you. 


(Mr. McCallum, member, West Virginia 
Board of Education, asked the President's 
opinion on extending the school year. | 


The President. 1 have always thought if 
you could afford it, it was a good thing to 
do. I think that the only major industrial 
country with a shorter school year than we 
have, that I’m aware of is Belgium, and I’m 
not quite sure what the historic reasons for 
it are. But Belgium does have a shorter 
school year than we do. Every other nation 
in the world with an advanced economy has 
a longer school year. 

And as you know, basically the American 
school year was developed around an agricul- 
tural society when all of the children had to 
get off and help their folks in the fields. A 
lot of our more overcrowded school districts 
now are now open year-round. They just op- 
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erate on three trimesters, and the students 
have to go to two of three trimesters. And 
obviously that reduces by a third the amount 
of new school construction they have to do, 
although it costs more, obviously, to operate 
the schools and pay the personnel. 

I think on balance it’s a good thing to do. 
I think that—-let me just say what we’re 
learning already from the NAEP tests and 
other things, in math. What we're learning 
in mathematics, for example, in the higher 
years is that our students may skip over a 
large number of subjects and touch a large 
number of subjects, for example, in advance 
mathematics, but our competitors in East 
Asia and in Germany, for example, may study 
slightly fewer subjects, but because they're 
in school longer, they go into much greater 
depth, which means when they get out of 
high school, they carry a higher level of ca- 
pacity with them. 

So if you are going to lengthen the school 
year, I would say the first thing you ought 
to do is bring educators and others in and 
say, “Well, if we went to school longer, what 
would we do with the time?” I mean, you 
don’t want the kids to get bored. In a lot 
of States like our home State, every time we 
talked about lengthening the school year, 
they would tell me about how many schools 
weren't properly air-conditioned and we 
would have the teachers and the kids passing 
out and all that kind of stuff. It’s very un- 
popular, lengthening the school year, but I 
was always for it. I just think you need to 
analyze—and I think you get more support 
if you say, “Here is what we would do if we 
went to school a week longer. Here is what 
we would do with that time. If we went to 
school 2 weeks longer, here is what we would 
do with that time.” And then, of course, you 
have to figure out how you're going to pay 
for it and what kind of offset you get with 
questions like the young lady asked here 
about already having cutbacks in other 
things. 

On balance, do I think it would be better 
if we had a slightly longer school year? I do. 


[Bill Sharpe, president pro tempore of the 
West Virginia Senate, asked the President if 
the national standards would emphasize the 
importance of writing. | 
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The President. First of all, let me say I 
do not—if I were in a different line of work— 
for example, if I were the superintendent of 
schools here like Mr. Kittle, or if I were the 
State superintendent of public education, I 
would not say that we should only have high 
standards in reading for fourth-graders and 
math for eighth-graders. It’s just that this is 
the—we have to make a beginning some- 
where as a nation, so I’m trying to get us 
to make a beginning as a nation with this 
in 1999. 

I would have—we already have an enor- 
mous amount of work that’s been done, for 
example, by the science teachers to have na- 
tional standards in science. And National Ge- 
ographic has spent a fortune to work with 
geography teachers to develop national 
standards in geography and teaching mate- 
rials for it. And there are national standards 
in civics. And there should be standards in 
reading and language, generally, that go from 
the fourth grade to the eighth grade. And 
there ought to be—and one in high school, 
perhaps 10th grade. And in my dream world, 
before too long, we would have this fourth 
grade reading test and this eighth grade test 
replicated in elementary, junior high, and 
high school in several areas, and then all the 
schools in the country could pick and choose 
about what they would participate in. 

Obviously, if you went to the eighth grade, 
and certainly in the high school, you would 
want a writing sample as well. I’m interested 
in—more and more of the college application 
forms you see a lot of you—I’m sort of into 
this now, as a lot of you know—|laughter|— 
are requiring young people to write an essay 
to get into college. And I think it’s a very 
good thing. So I would agree that writing and 
the measurement of writing capacity should 
be a very important part of a national stand- 
ards program once you move beyond the 
fourth grade into junior high and then on 
into high school. It’s very important that 
young people be able to express themselves. 

Mr. Kittle. Let’s move Eck to this side. 

The President. What were you going to 
say? Secretary Riley wants to say something. 
Talk to him about our summer program, 
Dick. 


[Secretary Riley discussed Read Write Now, 
a summer program designed to encourage 
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young people to read and write every day 
in the summer. | 


Mr. Kittle. Let’s move on to the back row. 

The President. While she’s taking the 
microphone back there, Senator, let me say 
one other thing. 

Senator Sharpe. You have the floor, sir. 
[Laughter] 

The President. There is a lot—and you 
probably know this—there is a lot of edu- 
cational research that shows just as some 
young people learn better when they’re ex- 
posed to music and the arts, there are some 
young people whose learning increases 
exponentially, even if they're not particularly 
literate at the time, when they begin to write, 
and they begin to write stories of their own 
life and stories of how they want to—so it 
triggers their imagination in a way that noth- 
ing else quite can. So I think it’s very impor- 
tant that this be taught, even before it’s test- 
ed. 


[Parent Jim Eschenmann asked what addi- 
tional measures could be taken to protect stu- 
dents from the harmful areas of the Internet, 
while guaranteeing full access and protecting 


freedom of speech. | 


The President. Well, you know, I signed 
a bill—when I signed the telecommuni- 
cations bill, which I believe will create hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs in our country 
along with the agreement we've made to 
open telecommunication competition in the 
world to American products and services 
I had a provision in there to try to protect 
against young people being exposed to some 
of the harmful things that are on the 
Internet, not just pornography, but as I’m 
sure a lot of you know because of the events 
in the news in the last couple of years, there 
are even instructions on how to build bombs 
and things like that. There are a lot of things 
on there that we wouldn’t want our children 
to see. 

That provision has been thrown out by a 
court and is still in the courts, I think. So 
it may be that what we have to do is try to 
develop something like the equivalent of 
what we're developing for you for television, 
like the V-chip, where it’s put in the hands 
of the parents or the educators. And then 
if it were in the hands of the educators, the 
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school board could approve certain guide- 
lines. 

It’s technically more difficult with the 
Internet. As you know, there are hundreds 
of new services being added to the Internet 
every week. It’s growing at an explosive ca- 
pacity, and we’re in the process actually of 
trying to develop an Internet II. But I think 
that is the answer. Something like the V-chip 
for televisions. And we're working on it. I 
think it’s a serious potential problem myself. 

But let me say it would be a serious poten- 
tial problem if they were not in the schools. 
I think putting them in the schools, because 
the kids are normally under supervision, you 
have a far less likelihood that the Internet 
will be abused or that the children will be 
exposed to something they shouldn’t see dur- 
ing the school hours, in all likelihood, than 
at home. But I do think you need guidelines 
in both places, and we’re doing our best to 
try to figure out if there’s some technological 
fix we can give you on it. 


[Jeremy Thompson, a national merit scholar 
finalist from Bridgeport High School, asked 
if the President thought students should have 
to pass a national exam to graduate from high 
school and what would be the minimum lev- 
els in English, math, and science. | 


The President. Well, New York, for many 
years, has had a Regents exam that you actu- 
ally had to pass to get a full-fledged high 
school diploma. And I believe that Louisiana, 
several years ago, adopted an llth grade 
exam that you had to pass to go into high 
school. When I was Governor of our State, 
we passed a requirement that you had to pass 
an exam in the eighth grade to be promoted 
to high school. 

I basically believe that it would be a good 
thing if you had a standard—an exam like 
this, not one you have to make a certain score 
on but one you have to show certain com- 
petence on, to move to different levels of 
education. If one were being given in high 
school, I would like to see it be given in the 
11th grade so it could be given again in the 
summer so young people can go on to their 
senior year. Or if it were a condition of a 
diploma, it should be given very early so it 
can be taken at least twice more. Because 
if you give an exam that you have to make 
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a certain score on or show certain com- 
petencies on to get a diploma after you've 
been put through 11 years of school, I think 
you ought to be given more than one shot. 

But I think that generally, if we can move 
to standards-based education so that every 
young person in America can stand up and 
make the statement about their early edu- 
cation that you just made, then it would be 
a good thing to have certain benchmarks 
along the way so you would make sure that 
if you were sending somebody to that next 
level, they really could do the work. 

Otherwise, you can really, I think, hurt a 
lot of young people. There are so many young 
people—there’s lots of evidence that a lot of 
young people have difficulty in high school 
years because they never got the basic skills 
they needed in the early years. And they get 
sort of typed as being inadequate, as if they 
don’t have the intellectual capacity to do it, 
and the truth is that way over 90 percent 
of us can do way over 90 percent of what 
we need to do in any given field of endeavor, 
given a proper level of preparation, the prop- 
er level of support, and a proper level of ef- 
fort. So I would like to see something like 
that, but if you did it in the high school be- 
fore graduation, I think we would have to 
start it early and give everybody more than 
one chance to pass. 


[Janet Dudley Esbhbach, president, Fairmont 
State College, indicated that college presi- 
dents have difficulty devoting 50 percent of 
their work-study dollars to the America 
Reads program and asked if the President 
would be open to alternatives such as com- 
munity service learning programs. | 


The President. Number one, absolutely; 
and secondly, let me make it clear what we 
asked to be done with work-study. We have 
not asked anybody to devote half of their 
work-study students to America Reads. What 
we did do is to say, last year we increased 
the number of work-study students by 
100,000 over the next couple of years, in our 
budget last year—by 200,000, excuse me. In 
my new budget, we put another 100,000 in 
there so that within a matter of 3 years, we'll 
go from—nationwide from 700,000 work- 
study students total to a million. What we 
really were shooting for is to get 100,000 of 
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the next 300,000 into reading tutoring. We 
were urging the colleges, if they could, to, 


in effect, give up that number of hours of 


students working on campus to work in read- 
ing. 

So we're not trying to get anybody to give 
up half their work-study students. And so you 
could more easily calibrate kind of what your 
share was, if you wanted to participate, but 
there is no mandate on that. 

Secondly, I would love it if you did it that 
way, because another thing I’m trying to do, 
that we emphasized at the summit of service 
in Philadelphia with the former Presidents 
and General Powell and I sponsored at the 
volunteer summit, is that I hope that every 
college in America will start giving a credit 
for community service and will try to channel 
all of its students into community service. So 
if you did it that way, I would be elated. 

You just have to make sure—let me just 
say, you just have to make sure, and I’m sure 
our reading teacher over here would say that 
you just have to make sure that you've got 
enough time to give the minimal training to 
do what needs to be done, and that in this— 
whatever you have to do to get the credit, 
they'll be spending enough time with one 
student or two students or however many to 
really do the kids some good that they’re 
helping. 

But I would love that, because I think 
every—Id like to see every college in Amer- 
ica follow your lead and give students credit 
for doing community service. 


[Parent Patricia Schaeffer asked how to en- 
sure that all children will have the oppor- 
tunity for a quality education using tech- 
nology. | 


The President. Well, I can tell you what 
we're doing. What we are doing is to—let 
me get my brace out of the way here. Let 
me tell you what we’re doing. We have pro- 
vided some money in each of the next 5 years 
in our budget to go to States to try to put 
with help we get from the private sector and 
any money that the States want to put in to 
try to make sure that all the schools get cov- 
ered. 

Frankly, the principal beneficiaries of this 
should be the most rural schools and the 
poorest inner-city schools, because of a lot 
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of the other schools are going to get comput- 
ers just in the normal course of events. And 
the whole program will be a failure if we 
don’t hook it up to all the rural schools. 

When we started this, when the Vice Presi- 
dent and I started this, we went out to Cali- 
fornia a couple of years ago and hooked up 
20 percent of the classrooms in California 
in one day. And we got all those high-tech 
companies in Silicon Valley to do that. And 
then we went to New Jersey and highlighted 
what they had done there to turn around a 
district that was in trouble. 

My whole idea was that this would make 
it possible, if we did it right, for the first time 
in the history of the country for kids in the 
poorest urban districts and the most remote 
rural districts to have access to the same in- 
formation in the same way in the same time 
as the students in the wealthiest public and 
private schools in America. I mean, if we do 
this right, it could revolutionize access to 
learning. 

So I think you've got to get the computers 
out there, but secondly, we have to make 
sure the teachers are trained, and third, we 
have to make sure that the software is good. 

So the answer to your question is, my goal 
is going to be to see that—every State is 
going to have to have a plan, and that’s how 
we put the money out. 

Go ahead. 


[Secretary Riley noted that the administra- 
tion strongly supported the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission decision to approve a 
discounted Internet rate for schools in low- 
income areas. | 


The President. You understand what he’s 
talking about? The poorest schools can 
have—we'll make it as close to free as we 
can to hook on to the Internet, which will 
make a big difference, because a lot of our 
schools were worried about getting the 
equipment, the software, and everything else 
and just not being able to afford to stay 
hooked up. But the E-rate that the Federal 
Communications Commission approved will 
be a 90 percent discount for the poorest 
schools in the country and an average 60 per- 
cent discount. So that should mean that ev- 
erybody out in the hills and hollows of north 
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Arkansas and West Virginia should be able 
to afford to keep wired up. 


[Pina Price, owner of a tax business, men- 
tioned the President’s plan to give parents 
a tax credit for the cost of their children’s 
college tuition. | 


The President. That's right. 


[Ms. Price asked if it was going to happen 
and if the President had considered giving 
new graduates a tax break for student loans. | 


The President. The answer to your ques- 
tion is, yes, it is going to happen. And the 
only question is—we haven't actually passed 
the actual tax bill through the Congress yet, 
but we have allocated roughly $35 billion 
over a 5-year period to provide tax relief 
against the cost of college education. 

And we know that, among other things, 
there will be a tax credit, that is a dollar- 


for-dollar reduction off your taxes, for the 
first 2 years of college for an amount that 
will be roughly equal to the cost of a typical 
community college. So you can take that just 


off your taxes as a tax credit. Because our 
goal is to try to make 2 years of education 
after high school as universal as a high school 
diploma is today. 

If you look at the last census figures we 
have in 1990 show that young people who 
have 2 years of—younger workers, now, it’s 
not the same for older workers—but younger 
workers who have 2 years of education or 
more after high school tend to get jobs with 
sang | incomes. Young people who have less 
than 2 years of education after high school 
tend to get jobs with stagnant incomes. 
Young kids who are high school dropouts 
tend to get jobs with declining incomes. So 
it would be a tax credit. 

In addition to that, there will be a tax de- 
duction from your taxable income for the cost 
of any tuition after high school, not just the 
first 2 years, any tuition—the second 2 years, 
post-graduate, vocational, any tuition after 
high school. 

Now, beyond that, what we tried to do to 
help young people when they come out is 
for the schools that are in the Department 
of Education’s direct college loan program, 
young people have the option of choosing to 
pay back their loans—they have big loans— 
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either on a regular repayment schedule, 
which would be hard for them, particularly 
if they have become school teachers or police 
officers or nurses or something else where 
they're not making a lot of money. They have 
the option of paying that back as a percentage 
of their income, which lifts a huge burden 
off of them in the early years. So we've tried 
to do that. But the main focus of our efforts 
in this tax bill will be the tax credit and the 
tax deduction. But the details of it are still 
somewhat open because, obviously, Congress 
hasn’t acted. And Secretary Riley and I talked 
about it on the way up here today, what we 
could do that would do the most good for 
the largest number of people. 


[Parent Katherine Folio asked what the Presi- 
dent planned to do for the gifted student pro- 
grams, under the new education program. | 


The President. Support them. You want 
to talk any more about that, Secretary Riley? 
Support them. I think they should be sup- 
ported. 


[Secretary Riley stated that the goal of the 
standards process is aimed at educating stu- 
dents in the same way that gifted kids have 
been taught. He noted that one of the advan- 
tages of gifted student programs was to offer 
advanced placement courses and college 
credits. | 


The President. The more factually accu- 
rate answer to your question is the one Sec- 
retary Riley gave. Just about all we do for 
gifted education is to support advanced 
placement, and we’re going to promote more 
of that. But philosophically, I strongly sup- 
port it. I do believe—and let me say when 
I was Governor of my State, we actually put 
it into our academic standards that every dis- 
trict had to offer special opportunities for 
gifted students. And we actually had a fund- 
ing stream in our education formula for it. 
So I'm strongly committed to it. 

But I think the larger problem in Amer- 
ican education is that we've given up on too 
many of the other students. Because I be- 
lieve—I'll say again, I believe more than 90 
percent of the students are capable of learn- 
ing way over 90 percent of what they need 
to know to keep this country in the forefront 
of the world and keep their opportunities the 
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richest in the world in the 21st century and 
that what we really need to focus on is lifting 
our sights so that everybody can stand up 
and make the speech this young man did 
when they get out of high school. 

I do strongly support gifted programs, but 
I think as a nation, what we need to do is 
to say the school districts and the States 
should fund those gifted programs, we 
should support nationally advanced _place- 
ment, but the main thing we ought to do 


is be lifting the sights of all of our children. 


[Jim Archer, a production manager at 
Northrup Grumman, asked the President 
what steps could be taken to help parents and 
teachers be more open to vocational and tech- 
nical education. | 


The President. The first thing we should 
be doing, in my opinion, is asserting that the 
dividing line between vocational education 
and academic education in the world of the 
future is an artificial dividing line. If anybody 
doubts that they ought to just take a random 
tour of factories in America today and see 
how many factory workers there are running 
very complex machines with computer pro- 
grams and a thousand other examples that 
you well know. 

I can only tell you what we have tried to 
do and what I think we should do. The reason 
I pushed the development of this school-to- 
work program when I became President is 
that I had seen the same sort of thing you 
were talking about, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, I had seen young people who 
were in vocational programs very often not 
getting the level of vocational training they 
needed because it’s much more sophisticated 
now. 

So what we decided we ought to do is to 
bring the business community, in effect, into 
the schools and bring the students into the 
businesses and let young people make up 
their minds and let young people who chose, 
in effect, a kind of vocational option to do 
it in a way that they would know was not 
closing future doors. If they decided they 
wanted to go to a 4-year college later on or 
they decided they wanted to pursue a dif- 
ferent career later on, they could do it. 

That’s the whole idea of school-to-work, 
is to set up a partnership between the em- 
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ployers in the community and the schools so 
that the idea of working and learning are— 
these ideas are compatible, not two different 
things, and so that if young people decide 
they want to go into the workplace, they will 
have an adequate amount of training to be 
worth enough to you so that you will give 
them a decent income and they can earn 
more as they go along and they're not fore- 
closing the option of taking a different path 
if, after a few years, they want to go back 
and go to school. 

I think that a lot of the things that I have 
to do involve, well, do we have the right pro- 
gram, you know, do we have the right kind 
of incentives to go to college? Well, a lot of 
it is just making sure we're thinking right 
about this because most of the decisions 
made every day by Americans are not made 
by anybody in Government, they're made by 
all the rest of you. So it’s the way we think 
about these problems very often that deter- 
mines whether we accomplish them. 

And if you look at the level of work being 
done at Northrup Grumman and any number 
of other companies today, it is a very foolish 
and outdated idea to have this old-fashioned 
dividing line between this is academic and 
respectable, and this is vocational and not 
quite as good. We need to abolish the line, 
and that’s what our school-to-work program 
has tried to do. 

Mr. Kittle. Mr. President, in closing, 
would you like to go back to that sample math 
question, give us the answer, and explain how 
the United States students are compared to 
students in other countries? 

The President. I think that means we’re 
out of time. [Laughter] 

Let me tell you what we always do at these 
town meetings. I love these. I have not done 
one in a couple years, but if any of you have 
questions that you would like to have an- 
swered, if you will provide them to the super- 
intendent here, he'll load them all up, send 
them to me, and I'll write you back, because 
I think if you come here with a question, 
you're entitled to get an answer. I wish we 
had more time. 

But let’s do the question, let’s go back to 
this. Here’s the eighth grade question, okay. 
If the car has a fuel tank that holds 15 gallons 
and it uses 5 gallons every 100 miles, and 
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it goes 250 miles, obviously it uses 124 gal- 
lons of fuel and there is 2 gallons left, and 
that was question A. 

But here is the stunning thing. Let’s look 
at the results. Let’s go to the next slide. Only 
34 percent of American eighth graders got 
that question right. Fifty percent of Korean 
eighth graders got it right. Seventy percent 
of eighth graders in Singapore got it right. 
So if you lengthen the school year, maybe 
you should work on specific math skills. 

This has nothing to do with IQ. Nearly 100 
percent of all the brains in the world will 
process this problem. Do not worry about 
whether we can do this. This is not an issue 
of whether we can achieve this level of excel- 
lence. We can easily do this. We just haven't. 

And when we deprive our children of the 
capacity to do this, then there are all kinds 
of other processes that they can’t absorb, and 
it blunts their capacity to learn later. So I 
want to see that number up at about 90, and 
the only way to do it is to try, and to test 
it. And we can do it. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in the 
gymnasium at Robert C. Byrd High School. In 
his remarks, he referred to Mary Helen Shields, 
senior at Robert C. Byrd High School, who intro- 
duced the President; Mayor Robert T. Flynn of 
Clarksburg; Gov. Cecil H. Underwood and former 
Gov. Gaston Caperton of West Virginia. 


Remarks to High School Students in 
Clarksburg 


May 22, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Well, did you see it? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. On the screen and the 
Internet? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. Well, you may have had 
the better deal, because it’s cooler in here. 
[Laughter] Let me thank Danny Phares for 
his introduction. And I want to say I’m glad 
to be here with Governor Underwood and 
with Secretary of Education Dick Riley and 
with Cleo Matthews, the president of the 
State board of education. And you may have 
heard me say that her daughter, Sylvia, who 
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is here today, is my Deputy Chief of Staff 
in the White House and she graduated from 
high school in Hinton, West Virginia. 

So I think that’s a pretty good statement 
of West Virginia’s education quality. And I 
have to tell you, I did not have an auditorium 
this nice when I was in high school. I love 
this school. Congratulations on having a 
beautiful, beautiful school. 

You hear the town hall meeting—I'm just 
going to come down here and shake hands 
with anybody who wants to come down and 
say helio. But I just want to say one thing 
to all of you. We are about to enter not only 
a new century but a new millennium, literally 
a time which happens once every thousand 
years. By coincidence, you are also entering 
a period in our history which will be very 
different from the past, different in the way 
people work, different in the way people 
learn, different in the way people relate to 
each other. And it can be the greatest mo- 
ment of human promise in all history. It may 
be, if we do everything as we should, that 
young people your age and those coming 
along behind you will have more opportuni- 
ties to live their dreams than any group of 
people who ever lived. 

But none of this will happen unless we 
continue to put top priority on education, 
continue to believe that all young people can 
learn, and continue to be dedicated to the 
proposition that everybody should have a 
maximum opportunity to learn as much as 
possible. So when you leave this high school, 
I hope you will keep that conviction with you 
for the rest of your lives and be dedicated 
to the proposition that not only you but all 
the young people coming behind you should 
have those opportunities. 

Thank you, God bless you, and good luck. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in the 
theater at Robert C. Byrd High School. In his 
remarks, he referred to Danny Phares, student 


body president. 


Remarks to the Community of the 
Clarksburg Area 
May 22, 1997 


Thank you, West Virginia. Thank you for 
coming out today. It’s wonderful; thank you. 
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I want to thank Governor Underwood and 
my former colleague and good friend Gov- 
ernor Caperton, Mayor Furbee, Mayor 
Flynn, Secretary of State Hechler, Attorney 
General McGraw, Treasurer Perdue, Auditor 
Gainer, your Agriculture Secretary Douglass, 
and to the speaker of the house, the presi- 
dent of the senate, the majority leader of the 
Senate, and all of the people who are here 
who made my stay in West Virginia so won- 
derful today. 

I have to tell you, I have had a terrific 
time. The town hall meeting on education 
we had at Robert Byrd High School was a 
wonderful testament to the dedication to 
education and excellence and opportunity for 
every child of the people of West Virginia. 
And I hope all of you get a chance to see 
the program and that you're as proud of the 
people from your State as I was today when 
we did it. It was an amazing event, and we 
thank you. 

I'd also like to thank Mary Frances Smith 
for singing the national anthem. I thank the 
ROTC unit and the band from Robert Byrd 
High School—thank you—the Lincoln High 
School Young Professionals, and all the oth- 
ers who came here today to make this rally 
a success. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will be very brief. 
I want to take a little time to get out here 
and shake a few more hands. But I came 
here today with a simple message. First, I 
want to thank the people of West Virginia 
for twice placing their confidence in me in 
giving me the chance to serve as President 
of the United States. 

Second, I want to say that our country is 
moving in the right direction. And we can 
be proud of that, but we have more to do. 
If you compare where we are now to where 
we were 4 years ago, we have a record 12 
million new jobs and, nationally, the lowest 
unemployment rate in 24 years, the lowest 
inflation rate in 30 years, and the biggest de- 
cline in inequality among working Americans 
in more than 30 years. I’m proud of that, 
and you should be too. 

The crime rate has been going down every 
year. The welfare rolls have dropped by the 
largest amount in 50 years in the last 4 years. 
We are moving in the right direction, and 
we're coming together as a country. But you 
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and I know that in the world we’re moving 
into, where information travels around the 
world in the flash of a second, where the 
borders of countries no longer can protect 
us from common problems like terrorism and 
weapons of mass destruction and no longer 
can keep us from opportunities unimagined 
just a few years ago. We know that if West 
Virginia—if every little hill and hollow in this 
State and every child growing up in this State 
is going to have an opportunity to make the 
most of the 21st century, a new century in 
a whole new millennium, it will depend more 
than anything else on whether we can give 
every child in West Virginia a world class 
education, on whether every 8-year-old can 
read well, every 12-year-old can log on to 
the Internet, every 18-year-old, without re- 
gard to their family’s income, who’s willing 
to work for it, can go on to college, every 
single one of them who wants to go. It will 
depend upon whether every adult can keep 
on learning for a lifetime. 

These are the things that are driving my 
administration in these 4 years. We are about 
to conclude debate in the Senate today on 
a balanced budget amendment that will give 
our country the first balanced budget we've 
had since the 1960's. And it’s high time, and 
I'm proud of it. But I want to say to you 
that the deficit has already been cut by more 
than 75 percent, thanks to the work that Sen- 
ator Byrd and Senator Rockefeller, Congress- 
man Mollohan and Congressman Rahall did 
back in 1993. Now we're going to finish the 
job, and we're also going to increase our in- 
vestment in education, even as we cut the 
deficit, because we want to fix the deficit 
today but fix the future of the young people 
of this country and this State for tomorrow. 

So let me say, today I was deeply 
touched—the drive from here to the high 
school—to see all the people along the way. 
I stopped a couple of times to say hello to 
the children coming back and it made us a 
little late and I hope you'll forgive us. But 
there were thousands of people along the 
way, all of you here—it makes me very happy 
personally, but more than that, as your Presi- 
dent, it makes me happy to see you support- 
ing the future of this country and the future 
of our children. 
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So I ask you this. You gave me a chance 
to serve again; now let’s get behind a com- 
mon goal: to raise our standards to the high- 
est in the world in education and to believe 
that every one of our children can learn and 
to commit ourselves to a future more brilliant 
than our glorious past and to know that the 
way we're going to do it is one child at a 
time. I'll do my part. You do yours, and we'll 
all be celebrating when 2000 rolls around. 
God bless you, and thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:05 p.m. at 
Benedum Airport in Bridgeport, West Virginia. 
In his remarks, he referred to former Gov. Gaston 
Caperton of West Virginia; Mayor Carl E. Furbee 
of Bridgeport; Mayor Robert T. Flynn of Clarks- 
burg; Secretary of State Ken Hechler; State Attor- 
ney General Darrell McGraw, Jr.; State Treasurer 
John Perdue; State Auditor Glen Gainer III; State 
Agriculture Secretary Gus Douglass; Speaker of 
the House of Delegates Robert Kiss; State Senate 
President Earl Ray Tomblin; State Senate Major- 
ity Leader H. Truman Chafin; and Mary Frances 
Smith, who sang the national anthem. 


Statement by the President on 
Supplemental Emergency 
Legislation for Disaster Assistance 


May 22, 1997 


I urge the Congress not to leave for Me- 
morial Day recess without sending me a 
clean, emergency supplemental bill that pro- 
vides the disaster assistance upon which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are depend- 
ing. The people of 33 States are waiting for 
the Congress to act. In recent weeks, we have 
witnessed extraordinary destruction in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota matched only by the 
courage with which residents of these States 
have faced their plight. The Congress owes 
it to them to pass a clean bill and send it 
to me for my signature. 


May 22 / Administration of William J. Clinton, 1997 


Proclamation 7006—Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day, 1997 
May 22, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

The observance of Memorial Day is one 
of America’s ‘noblest traditions. At its core 
lies the most basic of the beliefs on which 
our Nation was founded: that freedom is so 
precious it is worth the price of our lives to 
preserve it. 

Throughout our history, we have been 
blessed by the courage and commitment of 
Americans who were willing to pay that price, 
and more than 1.3 million of them have died 
for our Nation. From Lexington and Concord 
to Iwo Jima and the Persian Gulf, on fields 
of battle across America and around the 
world, our men and women in uniform have 
risked—-and lost—their lives to protect 
America’s interests, to advance the ideals of 
democracy, and to defend the liberty we hold 
so dear. 

This spirit of selfless sacrifice is an unbro- 
ken thread woven through our history. Wher- 
ever they came from, whenever they served, 
our fallen heroes knew they were fighting to 
preserve our freedom. On Memorial Day we 
remember them, and we acknowledge that 
we stand as a great, proud, and free Nation 
because of their devotion. 

But this is not the only day on which we 
honor their service and sacrifice. Whenever 
we lend our hearts and hands and voices to 
the work of peace in the world, whenever 
we show respect for the flag, cast a vote in 
an election, or exercise our freedoms of 
speech, assembly, and worship, we honor our 
fellow Americans who guaranteed those free- 
doms with their lives. 

In respect and recognition of these coura- 
geous men and women, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved on May 11, 1950 
(64 Stat. 158), requested that the President 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe each Memo- 
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rial Day as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace and designating a period on that day 
when the American people might unite in 
prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Memorial Day, May 26, 
1997, as a day of prayer for permanent peace, 
and I designate the hour beginning in each 
locality at 11:00 a.m. of that day as a time 
to join in prayer. I urge the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and all other information media to 
take part in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the appropriate officials of all units 
of government, to direct that the flag be 
flown at half-staff during this Memorial Day 
on all buildings, grounds, and naval vessels 
throughout the United States and in all areas 
under its jurisdiction and control, and I re- 
quest the people of the United States to dis- 
play the flag at half-staff from their homes 
for the customary forenoon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:59 a.m., May 23, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 27. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 18 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Baltimore, MD, and he returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, in the evening. 
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May 19 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Catherine Woteki for Under Sec- 
retary for Food Safety at the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Shirley Robinson Watkins to be 
Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition, and 
Consumer Services at the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


May 20 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David J. Scheffer as Ambassador 
at Large for War Crimes Issues at the State 
Department. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James W. Pardew as U.S. Rep- 
resentative for Military Stabilization in the 
Balkans with the rank of Ambassador at the 
State Department. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ambassador Peter Burleigh as 
Deputy Representative of the U.S. to the 
United Nations with the rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


May 21 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Christian Kornblum as Am- 
bassador to Germany. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Marc Grossman as the Assistant 
Secretary for European and Canadian Af- 
fairs. 


May 22 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Clarksburg, WV, and he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC, in the evening. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David R. Andrews as Legal Adviser 
at the State Department. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Stephen R. Sestanovich as Ambas- 
sador at Large and Special Adviser to the 
Secretary of State on the New Independent 
States at the State Department. 


May 23 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James Phillip Rubin as Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs at the State De- 
partment. 
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The President announced the nomination 
of Stanley Owen Roth as Assistant Secretary 
of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
at the State Department. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Kenneth S. Apfel to serve as Commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Administration. 

The White House announced that the 
President has named Anne Luzzatto as Dep- 
uty Press Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
National Security Council Senior Director 
for Public Affairs and that Joseph P. Lockhart 
will replace Mary Ellen Glynn as Deputy 
Press Secretary. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted May 19 


William P. Greene, Jr., 

of West Virginia, to be an Associate Judge 
of the United States Court of Veterans Ap- 
peals for the term of 15 years, vice Hart T. 
Mankin, deceased. 


Submitted May 20 


A. Peter Burleigh, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be the Deputy Representative of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the United Nations, 
with the rank and status of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, vice Edward 
William Gnehm, Jr. 


James W. Pardew, Jr., 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador dur- 
ing his tenure of service as U.S. Special Rep- 
resentative for Military Stabilization in the 
Balkans. 
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Submitted May 22 


Kenneth S. Apfel, 

of Maryland, to be Commissioner of Social 
Security for the term expiring January 19, 
2001 (new position). 


Marc Grossman, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, vice John Chris- 
tian Kornblum. 


John Christian Kornblum, 

of Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Germany, vice Charles E. Redman. 


Stanley O. Roth, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Winston Lord. 


David J. Scheffer, 
of Virginia, to be Ambassador at Large for 
War Crimes Issues. 


Submitted May 23 


James P. Rubin, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. vice Thomas E. Donilon. 


Harold W. Furchtgott-Roth, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for a term of 5 years from July 1, 1995, vice 
Andrew Camp Barrett, resigned. 


William E. Kennard, 
of California, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for a term of 
5 years from July 1, 1996, vice James H. 
Quello, term expired. 


Paul Simon, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the National 
Institute for Literacy Advisory Board for a 
term expiring September 22, 1998, vice Shar- 
on Darling, term expired. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements 





Released May 19 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Mary Ellen Glynn, Deputy 
Press Secretary Barry Toiv, and Deputy Press 
Secretary David Johnson 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger and U.S. Trade 
Representative Charlene Barshefsky on the 
President’s announcement on MFN for 
China 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on a supplemental report of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Gulf War Veterans’ 
Illnesses 


Released May 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Counsel to the President 
Charles Ruff on the White House agreement 
with Representative Dan Burton, chairman, 
House Government Reform and Oversight 
Committee 


Released May 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger and Deputy 
Secretary of State Strobe Talbott on the 
President's upcoming visit to Europe 


Transcript of a press briefing by Ambas- 
sadors Lincoln Gordon and Vernon Walters 
on the history of the Marshall plan 


Released May 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
Communications Ann Lewis and Mike 
Cohen, Special Assistant to the President for 
Education, Domestic Policy Council on the 
President’s proposal for a V-chip for the 
Internet 


Released May 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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